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Because  of  the  need  for  appraisal  of  some  of  the  factors  which 
will  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  course  of  cotton  produc 
tion  and  utilization  in  the  Far  East,  and  thus  affect  the  export 
market  for  United  States  cotton,  a  study  of  the  situation  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  in  1948. 

Dr.  Ide  P,  Trotter,  while  on  leave  from  his  duties  as  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  made  the  first-hand  study  for  this 
Office  during  the  period  March-August  1948.     Dr.  Trotter's  observa- 
tions in  the  four  countries  are  summarized  in  a  series  of  three 
circulars.    His  observations  in  China  are  presented  in  this  circula 
in  Japan,  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC-2-49;  and  in  India  and 
Pakistan, in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC-3-49'  These  circulars 
can  be  obtained,  free,  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yfeshington  25j  D.  C. 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.     The  possibilities  for  broadening  the 
foreign  market  for  other  agricultural  commodities  also  are  being 
studied,  and  the  findings  are  presented  in  other  circulars  availabl 
from  this  Office. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TKE  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  ClilNA  IN  I948 


By 

Dr,  Ide  P.  Trbtter  .  . 

Agricultural'  Economist 

China  is  a  producer  as  well  as  a  spinner  of  cotton.    Just  prior  to  the 
Japanese  invation  in  1937,  China's  production  of  raw  cotton  about  equalled  its 
utilization  (See  Table  1).     Cotton  was  imported  into  China  for  the  use  of  the 
mills  there,  but  these  imports  were  about  balanced  by  exports  of  raw  cotton. 
Such  imports  averaged  340,000  bales  during'the  '^-yea.r  period,  19J,4-3^,  Sind 
consisted  mostly  of  longer  stapled  -cotton  a'nd  exports  of  short-stapled  cotton. 

Following  the  invasion  of  China,  the  Japanese  gradually  took  over  coastal 
territories  J,'  including  a  very  large  part  of  the.  best  cotton-producing  areas 
and  most  of  the  spindleage  of  the  country.     They  put  into  operation  programs 
for  improvement  in  cotton  production  and  manufacture,  setting  up  experiment 
stations  and  enforcing  the  use  of  the  best  available  seed  stock. 

, After  the  Japanese  left  China,  the  Chinese  Government  took  over  these 
programs  and  enlarged  upon  them,  with  the  result  that  in  early  1948  the  Govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  establish  almost  complete  control  of  production,  ' 
marketing,  and  utilization  of  cotton  in  China,  ■  i 

Cotton  production  in  China  has  been  recovering  lately  from  the  low  point 
to  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  early  forties..     Civil  war,  hov/ever,  has.  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  movement  of  cotton  from  producing  areas  to  the  mills. 
While  the  cotton  mills  of  China,  as  of  the  spring  of  1948,  were  located 
largely  in  areas  under  Nationalist  control,  increasing  percentages  of  the  . 
producing  areas  were  coming  under  control  of  the  anti-Nationalist  forces* 
This  affected,  particularly,  the  supply  of  the  longer  staple  cotton,  for  most 
of  this  cotton  is  produced  in  North  China  and,,  therefore,  was  largely  under 
anti-Nationalist  control.    Because  of  this  fact,  Chinese  mills  depended  more 
and  more  upon  imported  cotton,  preferably  of  better  staples  and  grades  than 
their  own  cotton. 

There  is  a  potential  market  demnd  for  textiles  in  China  which  could., 
ultimately  absorb  all  of  the  production  of  the  Chinese  mills.     China  has  been 
exporting  a  limited  amount  of  textiles  in  past  months,  partly  to  meet  loan 
provisions  requiring  foreign  exchange  for  repayment,     Chinese  production  costs 
arc,  however,  reported  to  be  relatively  high,  which  handicaps  an  export 
program.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubted  that  Chinese  textile  production 
costs  will  soon  bo  brought  in  lino  v;ith  costs  of  competing  supplies  in  the 
Orient,  particularly  in  Japan.    Thus,  v>rhil'e  the  Chinese  hope  for  an  expansion 
of  the  cott.on  textile  industry  and  development  of  .a  substantial  export  program, 
the  realization  of  such  aspirations  will  require  peace,  and  efficient  opera- 
tion throughout  the  industry  in  China,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  product  at  competitive  cost  levels. 
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Production 

Production  of  raw  cotton  in-China,  which  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
reaching  the  low  point  of  1,^00,000  bales  in  1943*  was  estimated  at 
2,136,000  bales  in  194?,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  2,8^5*000  bales  for 
the  5-yoQ-r  period,  1935-39* 

When  the  Japanese  took  over  in  1937j  they  began  an  elaborate  program  for 
the  improvement  of  Chinese  cotton.     The  Japanese  forced  changes  in  varieties, 
attempted  to  improve  cultural  methods,  and  instituted  programs  of  research 
designed. to  aid  in  cotton  improvement,    China,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has 
set  up  an  elaborate  government  organization  to  carry  on  a  similar  and  enlarged 
program  of  work  v;-ith  the  cotton  producers.    The  program  of  the  National  Cotton 
Improvement -Bureau  provides  for  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  improved 
seed  stock,  establishment  of  one-variety  communities,  distribution  of  and  equip- 
ment for  the  application  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  an    extension  service, 
and  a  comprehensive  program  of  research.    Much  of  this  program  was  made  possible 
through  UKRRA  and  other  aid  from  the  United  States.    Experts  are  being  trained 
to  work  directly  with  the  farmers  in. an  effort  to  improve  cultural  practices. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Goverrjnent  to  increase  the  production 
of  longer  staple  cotton.     The  Cotton  Improvement  Bureau  is  charged  v\rith  the 
responsibility  for  developing  and,  multiplying  cotton  varieties  best  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  various  producing  areas.     In  this  "work,  much  of  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  production  of  longer  staple  cotton.     This  has  come  about,  quite 
naturally, ■  from  the  fact  that  the  American  varieties,  chiefly  Stoneville  2-B  and 
4-B  and  Dclf os  63I,  were  found  to  be  more  productive  than  the  older  American 
varieties  and  native  cottons.     Some  increase  in  the  production  of  longer  staple 
cotton  is  justifiable,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  mass  market  in  China  is  for 
-cloth  made  from  the  lower  count  yarns,  which  can  be  produced  from  shorter  stapled 
Chinese  cotton.     In  addition,  much  of  the  spinning  equipment  in  China  is  designed 
to  handle  the  shorter  stapled,  lower  grade  cottons. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Government  program,  there  is  apparent  a  shift 
from  the  growing  of  native  cottons  to  .American  cotton  varieties,  primarily 
Stoneville  and  Dolfos,  wherever  seed  is  available,  an  increase  in  cotton  acreage 
per  farm,  ^nd  a  growing  belief  in  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  increase 
yields.      Supplier  of  fertilizers,  however,  have  been  limited. 

Labor  '         .  ■ 

Thorc  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labor  available  for  textile  njills,  or  other 
employment,  in  China,     Labor  is  organized,  after  a  fashion,  into  unions.  The 
mills  in  China  aj^o  operated  generally  on  2  shifts  of  10  hours  each,  26  days  per 
month.  , 


Spindles 


The  fact  must  .b©  rocognizod  that,  bccauso  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
China,  the  bases  for  so-called  ."estimates"  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  are  only  guesses.     This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  variations  in 
estimates  of  operable  spindles  in  the  country  in  1948.     The  most  acceptable 
figure,  however,  is  3,945^000  spindles  in  185  coastal  mills    and  ^40,000  in 
4^  interior  mills.    The  number  has  not  varied  greatly  during  the  past  two 
years o     In  addition,  there  wore  5  mills  in  northeastern  China  which,  if  still 
in  oxistanco,  have  about  23^,000  spindles-'-. 

According  to  the  Cotton  Control  Board,  the  distribution  of  active 
spindles.,, :  by  counts  of  yarn,  during  the  calendar  year  194?  was  as  followss 


Yarn  counts  Percent  of  spindles 

BeloTi  10 -s'   ■   1.0 

10«s  to  12 's'  — —    ,  3.2. 

I4»s  to  l6ts   6„5 

20»s   -—  ^0.2 

21's  to  23's  —     18.3 

24' s  to  28 's  -  .3 

32ts  _   8.8 

40's  to,  42's  -•— •  r—  10,5 

50's  to  60's  •  c9 

80 's  ^-  —  .3 


100.0 

Cotton  Consumption  and  Supplies 

Cotton  consumption  by  the  mills  in  China  during  the  year  ending  July  31> 
1948,  is  estimated  at  2,030,000  bales  of  ^00  pounds,  gross.     Of  this-  quantity, 
collections  of  domestic  cotton  provided  67^,000  bales  for,  the  use  of  the 
coastal  mills  and  220,000  bales  for  the  use  of  interior  mills.     The  balance, 
1,145,000  bales,  was  imported  cotton,  750^000  of  which  were  received  during 
the  year  and  the  remainder  withdrawn  from  stocks  of  foreign  cotton.     In  addi- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  nearly  1  million  bales  v/ere  consumed  in  house  use 
for  padding  of  clothing,  home-spinning  of  blankets,  etc.  (See  Table  1) „ 

As  indicated  in  earlier  paragraphs ,  the  production  of  raw  cotton  in  China 
has  about  equalled  the  domestic  mii  11  requirements;  but  •  civil' war,  and  its 
effect  upon  China's  transportation  and  the  general  econoinic  situation, has 
reduced  collections  and  consequent  deliveries  to  the  mills.    Much  raw  cotton 
is  in  areas  controlled  by  anti-Government  forces. and,  therefore,  cannot  move 
freely  to  the  mill  areas.     In  some  cases,  the  cotton  has  been  flown  out  of 
these  areas,  but  this  method  of  transportation, obvious ly,  is  very  expensive. 


These  mills  v/ere  excluded  from  present  calculations,  as  their  status 
was  not  known. 
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At  the  Tientsin  airport,  in  IVfey,  the  writer  saw  cargo  planes  arriving,,  each 
bi'inging  34  bales  of  cotton  weighing  180  to  200  pounds  each..    The  ground  around 
the  runway  had  the  appearance  of  a  gin  or  compress  yard,  showing  that  much 
cotton  had  been  air-lifted  into  the  airport. 

Inflation  was  rampant  in  China  during  the  past  year,  and  its  bad  effects 
were  obvious  at  the  time  of  this  study  in  May,    Prices  were  rising,  a.nd  cotton 
prices  were  increasing  faster  than  most  other  commodities  that  farmers  had  for 
sale.     It  was  believed  that,  because  of  this  situation  and  the  fact  that  cotton 
is  rather  easy  to  store,  both  farmers  and  merchants  might  have  been  storing 
cotton  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

The  price  of  cotton  is  set  by  the  Chinese  Government.     In  llay,  the  legal 
price  at  Hankow  was  equivalent  to  about  l6  cents  (United  States)  per  poiand, 
whereas  the  black-market  price  was  equivalent  to  about  20  cents  per  pound. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  legal  price  had  been  increased,  it  could  be  expected  that 
more  cotton  would  have  moved  through  Government  channels.     It  would  appear, 
also,  that  it  would-be  cheaper  to  obtain  cotton  in  this  way  than  by  imports. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  China's  standpoint,  this  would  not  be  cheaper  than 
having  cotton  given  to  them  and  delivered  at  their  ports,  without  China  having 
to  use  its  limited  foreign  exchange. 

Household  spinning  of  cotton  has  utilized  a  significant  portion  of  China's 
cotton  crop  over  a  period  of  years  (See  table  l).    Under  the  conditions  which 
now  exist  in  China,  home  use,  particularly  spinning,  is  utilizing  a  constantly 
increasing  percentage  of  China's  production.     In  other  words,  very  little  of 
China's  crop  is  going  to  waste.    Home  spinning  is  being  encouraged,  particularly 
among  the  refugees. 

If  peace  and  economic  stability  can  be  restored  in  China  and  transporta- 
tion and  exchange  of  goods  returned  to  normal,  China  could  attain  a  nearly 
self-sufficient  condition  with  respect  to  raw  cotton.    This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  increases  in  textile-manufacturing  facilities  would 
not  place  the  industry  on  a  level  beyond  the  peak  years  which  followed  the 
Japanese  invasion,  and  that  cotton  production  within  the  country  would  reach 
or  pass  the  I'evel  which  existed  at  that  time. 

Cotton  Mills 

The  Chinese  mills  are  concentrated  largely  in  coastal  areas— 6^  percent 
of  the  spindles  are  in  the  Shanghai  area,  1?  percent  in  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao, 
about  9  percent  in  Notth- China  interior  areas,  and  the  remaining  9  percent 
largely  in  the  Hankow  and  Chungking  aroaso    Prior  to  the- invasion^  the  Japanese 
owned  nearly  40"percent  of  the  spindles        China.    These  Japanese-owned  mills 
were  modern  and  efficiently  operated.  '  ■. 
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Tho  China  Textile  Industries,  Incorporated,  was  set  up  by  the  Government 
to  take  over  the  mills  formerly  oraed  by  the  Japanese.     In  May  of  1948,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  was  a  total  of  1,54^*0^0  spindles  in  those  mills, 
as  compared  with  an  estimated  total  of  4,48^*000  in  the  country-'-. 

The  persons  v/ho  were  placed  in  charge  of  this  organization  apparently  had 
not  had  much  opportunity  to  acquire  exporicnco  in  tho  operation  of  such  a 
gigantic  onterprisoo     In  most  cases,  tho  staff  of  oxperionccd  Japanese  adminis- 
trators and  technicians  who  had  operated  these  mills  had  been  discharged.  It 
was  reported  that,  in  a  few  cases,  a  nucleus  of  essential,  competent,  Japanese 
technicians  "was  retained  in  spite  of  community  and  public  resentment;  and,  in 
such  cases,  tho  action  vras  considered  to  have  been  a  wise  one.     The  necessity 
of  operating  with  a  staff  which  "was  largely  Inexperienced  resulted  in  some 
time  being  required  to  get  these  mills  functioning  reasonably  well,  and  much 
progress  is  needed  in  order  to  place  the  operation  on  the  desired  high  level 
of  efficiency. 

There  -vras  a  generally  expressed  belief  that,  in  many  cases,  better  cotton 
was  being  purchased  than  was  necessary  for  the  manufac-bure  of  the  counts  of 
yarn  that  the  mills  were  best  prepared  to  spin,  and  for  which  the  greatest 
market  existed.    At  the  time  of  this  study^  for  instance,  a  contract  for 
American  cotton  was  renegotiated,  lowering  the  qualities  called  for  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  cotton  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in 
price,  per  unit, 

H/krkets 

For  the  past  several  years,  tho  quantity  of  cloth  ivhich  China  could 
produce  and  import  has  fallen  far  short  of  minimum  requirements  for  its 
400,000,000  people.     Therefore,  all  of  the  cotton  goods  which  China ^s  present 
textile  industry  can  produce  are  urgently  needed  at  home.     If  made  available, 
these  goods  would  be  bought  domestically,  if  currency  stabilization  were 
successful  and  retail  prices  wore  kept  in  line  with  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Chinese  people.     This  did  not  appear  to  be  too  difficult,  since  the 
Government  was,  at  least  theoretically,  in  control  of  buying  cotton,  shipping 
facilities,  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  cotton  spinning  mills,  as  v;cll  as  of 
the  issuance  of  the  import  and  export  licenses  and  of  currency  and  the 
extension  of  credit. 

Despite  the  need  for  cotton  cloth  in  China,  the  need  for  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  raw  cotton  and  other  products  is  equally  desperate.  For 
this  reason,  tho  Government  and  tho  textile  industry  arc  very  anxious  to 
oxport  cotton  goods,  at  least  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  raw 


Total  spindles  excludes  about  235,000  spindles  in  Northeast  China,  on 
which  information  is  not  available. 
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cotton  which  they  must  finance  themselves.     Earlier  in  1948,  these  exports  v/ere 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about  $2,^00,000  (United  States)  per  monthj  but  such 
exports  dropped  substantially  during  subsequent  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  the  Central  Banlc  of  China  advanced  $20,000,000  for 
imports  of  raw  cotton,whlch  v/as  to  be  repaid  from  funds  received  from  export 
sales  of  textile  products.    At  last  report,  18,000,000  of  this  fund  remainod 
unpaid.     In  the  face  of  that  unpaid  obligation,  in  April  1948,  the  bank 
contracted  for  some  300,000  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  nearly  |p5#000,000 — all 
of  which  has  been  financed  by  EGA.    The  flow  of  Chinese  goods  into  export 
channels  stopped  in  the  summer  of  1948,  indicating  the  difficulties  which 
China  may  expect  in  competing  in  any  export  market  when  commerce  is  free,  or. 
nearly  so. 
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Table  1. --China:     Cotton  spindles,  raw  cotton  consuraption, 
and  disposition  of  products 


:    Exports  of 

Domestic 

Spindles 

Rav/ 

:     yarn  and 

utilization 

•  XIX 

1         0  X  <^  oil  XXX 

»              J-  IX     u  \7  X  iiiO 

;  place 

consuraption 

terms  of 

;        of  raw 

2/ 

:    raw  cotton 

:  cotton 

!  1,000 

l^OCO 

!  1^000 

1,000 

spindles 

bales  3/ 

bales  3/  ' 

;       bales  3/ 

1930-31  —  

I  3,905 

3.134 

1935-36   

:          4,952  ' 

!  3,074 

:  72 

3,002 

1936-37   — 

5,071 

!  3,332 

38  • 

3,294 

1937-38   

5,042 

2.,256 

108  ; 

2,148 

1938-39   

4,860 

2,895 

130 

2,765 

1939-40   -  i 

5.010  . 

2^,843 

:  134 

!  2,709 

1945-46   

•4/  4,485 

1,850 

0 

•  1,850 

1946-47   

4/  4,485 

2,,  960 

:  0 

2,960 

1947-48  —  

.4/  4,485 

:           3,000   ■  . 

1/    Year  beginning  August  1. 
2/   As  of  January  3I, 

3/  Bales  of  48O  pounds,  net.  Figures  include  estimated  home  consumption,, 
as  Tvell  as  mill  use, 

4/    Does  not  include  5  mills  in  lortheastern  China,  v/hich,  if  still  in 
existence,  have  about  235,000  spindles. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
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FORET/TORD 


Because  of  the  need  for  appraisal  of  some  of  the  factors 
vrhich  mil  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  course  of 
cotton  -Droduction  and  utilization  in  the  Far.  East  and  thus 
affect  the  export  market  for  United  States  cotton,  a  study  of 
the  situation  in  Japan,  China,  India,  and  Pakistan  was  made  "by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  1948. 

Dr.  Ide  P.  Trotter,  v^hile  on  leave  from  his  duties  as 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  m?.de  the  first-hand  study  for 
this  Office  during  the  period  March-August  I94P1.    Dr.  Trotter's 
observations  concerning  the  situation  in  the  four  countries  are 
summarized  in  a  series  of  three  circulars,    Plis  observations  in 
Japan  are  presented  in  this  circular;  on  the  situation  in  China, 
in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC-1-49;  and  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  TU'-'J-A^c     These  circulars  can  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Office  of"TbFergh  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yfeshington  2^,  D.C, 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.     The  possibilities  for  broadening  the 
foreign  market  for  other  agricultural  commodities  also  are  being 
studied,  and  the  findings  are  presented  in  other  circulars 
available  from  this  Office. 


Jc/seph  A.  Becker,  Chief 
International  Commodities  Branch 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE,  COTTON  SITUATION 
IN  JAPAN  IN  1948 


by  Dr.  Ide  P,  Trotter 
Agricultural  Economist 

Japan  was  the  leading  export  market  for  United  States  cotton  in  the 
period  just  before  World  War  II.    During  the  5-year  period  of  1934-35 
through  1938-39,  exports  of  United  States  cotton  to  Japan  averaged  1,271,000 
bales  or  24  percent  of  this  country's  cotton  exportso 

Japan  was  highly  industrialized  in  that  period,  and  cotton  textile  ro.anu- 
facturing  was  a  leading  industry©    Japan  exported  about  one-half  of  its  mill 
production  and  dominated  the  cotton  textile  market  in  the  Far  East*  Since 
Japanese  production  of  raw  cotton  was  insignificant,  the  country  do.pended 
almost  entirely  upon  imports  to  supply  cotton  requirements  (table  1,  page  7 ) o 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II,  Japan^ s  cotton  textile  industry  was  badly 
disorganizede    Direct  war  damage  was  heavy,  and  many  textile  plants  were 
dismantled  and  scrappedo    Operable  spindles  were  reduced  to  about  2  million 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  number  during  the  peak  of  operations  in  the  < 
decade  preceding  World  War  II  (table  2,  page  8  ).     The  Japanese  hope  to  rebuild 
the  industry  using  the  prewar  level  as  a  goal,  but  before  this  can  bo  accomplish^ 
ed  old  mills  must  be  rebuilt  or  new  ones  constructed^,  equipment  must  be  manu- 
factured,' and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  financing  of  necessary  supplies 
of  raw  cotton,    because. of  the  difficulties  facing  the  Japanese  textile 
industry — particularly  the  replacement  of  equipment  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  foreign  exchange  for  essential  imports  and  rebuilding  export  markets — 
it  is  not  likely  that  Japanese  textile  operations  can  approach  the  prewar  level 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Labor.  Situation 

The  labor  supply  for  the  cotton  mills  in  Japan  is  adequate.    About  85 
percent  of  mill  labor  consists  of  girls  from  about  12  to  16  years  of  ago. 
The  remaining  15  percent  of  the  workers  are  men. and  women. 

The  girls  are  largely  recruited  in  communities  some  distance  from  the 
mills^  and  come  mostly  from  rural  areas.    Girls  vAio  are  completing  their 
require'd  prima.ry  school  work  in  the  rural  communities  are  recruited,  and  most 
of  them  spend  only  a  few  years  in  the  mills o    In  April  1948,  these  girls  were 
being  paid  at  average  wage  rates  of  1,500  yen  per  month  during  the  first  year 
and  2,000  yen  per  month  after  the  first  year's  service  has  been  completedo 
They  were  housed  in  dormitories  and  their  living  costs,  including  room,  meals, 
and  taxes,,  amounted  to  approximately  300  yon  per  month.    Labor  unions  have 
been  organized  during  the  past  2  years,  and  the  relationship  between  the  unions 
and  the  management  has  been  very  good. 

A  member  of  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners  Association  reported  in  April 
that  18  persons  were  required  in  the,  average  Japanese  cotton  mill  to  produce 
a  400-pound  bale  of  2,0' s  yarn,  compared  vath  only  12  persons  before  the  war. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  output  per  worker. 


Japanese  mill  labor  is  not  only  adequate  but  relatively  cheap,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

Cotton  Spinning 

The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  has  authorized  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  to  install  additional  spindles  to  bring  the  total  to  4  million 
This  would  be  double  the  numtjpr  in  place  when  the  war  ended  and  a  50  percent 
increase  over  those  in  place  on  January  1,   1948 »    The  Japanese  believed  in  the 
spring  of  1948  that  they  could. accomplish' this  by  the  middle  of  1949.  SCAP 
considers  the  end  of  1949  as  a  more  realistic  forecast  of  the  time  when  this 
goal  may  be  reached.    Under  the  existing  and  contemplated  conditions,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  goal  is  likely  to  be  reached  before  late  1950 
or  early  1951* 

In  setting  the  maximum  of  4  million  spindles,  SCAP  limited  the  10' largest 
companies  to  the  number  of  spindles  owned  by  them  on  January  1,  1947,  or 
3,655,000  spindles.    The  25  independent  companies  were  allocated  the  remaining 
345,000  spindles,  -  ■ 

TlJhen  the  war  closed  there  were  about  2,224,000  spindles  in  place  in  Japan 
(table  2)  and  on  January  1,  1948,  there  were  2^987,000  spindles  installed.  ' 
Those  spindles  which  were  in  the  best  condition  had  been  installed,  and  it  wag 
reported  that  about  700,000  spindles  remaining  to  be  repaired  were  in  very 
poor  condition,  generally  requiring  spare  parts  which  were  in  short  supply* 
On  June  30,  1948,  installations  totaled  3^256,000  spindles* 

As  nearly  as  could  be  determined  in  April  1948,  the  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing cotton  spindles  in  Japan  was  about  30,000  spindles  per  month.  The 
most  optimistic  estimate  v/as  40,000  per  month.    In  order  to  manufacture  to 
capacity,  fuel  supplies  would  have  to  be  adequate,  and . raw  materials  available, 
for  the  production  of  the  equipment.    Another  factor  which  may  slow  the  rate  . 
of  installation  of 'machinery  in  Japan  is  the  desire  to  export  such  machinery 
in  order  to  obtain  foreign  exchange.    Throughout  the  Far  East  there  is  a  very 
active  demand  for  cotton  textile  machinery.    As  an  example,  it  was  reported 
in  1948  that  a  contract  had  been  made  to  supply  India  100,000  spindles  and 
6,000  looms,  in  addition  to  knitting  and  accessory  machinery  and  spare  parts. 
The  same  report  indicated' a .  pending  sale  of  35,000  spindles  to  Hong  Kong. 
Trades  such  as  these,  however  necessary  to  the  Japanese  economy,  will  reduce 
the  supply  available  for  rebuilding  the  textile  manufacturing  facilities  in 
Japan. 

During  the  peak  years  which,  preccdod  YJ'orld  Yfar  TI,   only  about  9  million 
of  Japan's  12  million  spindles,  \vore  actually  operating.    An  ambitious  program 
was  set  up  in  the  report  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board,  a  Japanese 
agency,  published  in  June.   1948.    It  was  proposed  that  by  1952,  Japan  should 
have  5,850,000  spindles  and  should  produce  990  million  pounds  of  cotton  product 
Heavy  responsibility  was  placed  on  cotton  textiles  in  connection  with  the 
Board's  proposed  recovery  plan  .for  Japan*    Proposed  exports  for  1952  are 
scheduled  to  .  bring  into  Japan  |l.,646  million  of  -which  $485  million  would  come 
from  cotton  textile  exports  amounting  to  542  million  pounds. 


As  far  as  can  be  dotormined, ' however,  SCAP  has  made  no  definite  plans  or 
commitments  as  to  possible  future  expansion  of  the  Japanese  cotton  textile 
industry  beyond  the  presently  authorized  4  million  spindles..  Apparently,  it 
is  planned  to  meet  that  issue  iNhen  it  arises, 'probably  not  before  the  end  of 
1949  or  sometime  in  1950©  ■   ,  , 

All  .of  the  SCAP  calculations  are  based  oil  the  assumption  that  each  spindle 
operating  two  shifts  of  8-|- hours  each,  26  days  per  m.onth,  could  produce  200    ^  ' 
pounds  of  yarn  annually,    SCAP  reports  that  a  long-time  check  op.  the  prewar 
performance  shows  that  only  185  pounds  of  average  20' s  yarn  were  produced  per 
operating  spindle  per  year.    In  mid-1947,  the  actual  production  per  operating 
spindle  v/as  at  the  rate  of  168  pounds  of  average  count  of  25' s  yarn.    This  low 
average  was  partly  accounted  for  by  power  and  material  shortageso    It  seems  ., 
likely  that  the  industry  will  be  asked  t-o  seriously  attempt  to  increase  output, 
of  yarn  to  about  220  pounds  per  operating  spindle  before  a  further  increase- 
above  the  authorized  4  million  is  approved©  ' 

SCAP  estiiratos  that  if  the  authorized  4  million  spindles  are  operated  at 
90  percent  of  their  capacity,  they  can  produce  about  650  million  pounds  of 
yarn  annually.    After  using  much  of  this  yarn  to  provide  fabric  for  the  8  0 
million  people  in  Japan,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  400  million  pounds 
of  the  yarn  would  be  available  for  th.o  manufacture  of  export  goodsa  Using 
SCAP's  standard  conversion  factor  of  SoS  yards  of  fabric  per  pound  of  yarn 
and  taking  into  accomt  the  emphasis  oh  heavier  fabrics,  this  would  provide 
an  estimated  maximum  export  of  about  1,320  million  yards  of- cloth*  Thig 
would  be  slightly  less  th^in  one-half  of  the  yardage  exported  by  Japan-  at  the 
height  of  the  country's  prewar  drive  for  doiiiination  of  the  world's  textile  ■ 
market  s«'' 

The  1938  production  of  pure  cotton  yarn  in  Japan  was  1,021  million  pounds  ; 
with  an  additional  198  million  pounds  of  mixed  cotton  yarn.    During  the  war, 
production  of  cotton  yarn  dropped  to  43  million  pounds,  but  in  1947  production  - 
had  roc  over ed  t'o  about  266  mdllion  pounds  of  pure  cotton  yarn,  and  6,500 
pounds  of  mixed  yarn.    This  was  done  through  a  work  schedule  of  two • shifts  of 
8^  hours  each,  26  days  a  month.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that-  this-  production 
is  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  normal  operation  of  4  million  spindles.    The  record  'of  the  early 
m.onths  of  1948.  showed  that  output  of  yarn  by  the  Japanese  cotton  textile  ■ 
industry  v/as  running  about  2  to  3  mi'llion  pounds  los-s  per  month  than  during 
the  corresponding  months  of' 1947.    This  was  reported  to  result  from  shortages, 
of  raw  cotton  and    irregular  supplies  of  electric  power  attributable  to  the 
drought  situation  in  early  1948 »^    Obviously,  other  factors  contributed  to 
this  slomng  down  operation.    The  actual  production  picture,-  therefore,  clearly 
indicates  the  very  great  difficulties  being  encountered  in  expanding  produc- 
tion of '.textiles  in  Japan..  . 

Domestic  Market  'for  Japanese  Textiles 

There  is  a  great  need  for  cotton  textiles  for  domestic  use  in  Japan. 
The  average  prewar  (1934-38)  domestic  consumption  -of  cotton  cloth  per  capita 
was  reported  .to  be  about  9.2  poundso    During  World  War  II,  production' of  cloth 
was  so  low  thf.t  after  meeting  requirements  for  war  purposes  little  or  no 
cloth  was  available  for  ordinary  civilian  usoo    VnTien  the  war  ended,  the  civilian 
population  was  reported  to  be  in  desperate  need  of  clothing,  most  of  which 
is  made  from  cotton. 
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The  urgent  need,  for  foreign  exchange  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  Japanese 
economy  led  to  SCAP*s  original  order  that  80  percent  of  all  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factured must  be  earmarked  for  export,  leaving  only  20  percent  for  domestic 
use.    In  July  of  1947,  the  percentage  of  manufactured  cotton  allocated  for 
domestic  use  was  raised  to  30  percent,  partly  to  provide  additional  quantities 
for  industrial  use.    Although  SCAP  has  accepted  the  estimate  of  250  million 
pounds  annually  as  the  minimum  required  to  "prevent  disease  and  unrest"  and  to 
meet  industrial  needs,  only  one-fourth  of  this  amount  was  made  available  in 
1947.    In  the  summer  of  1948,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  delivery 
of  American  cotton,  a  specified  m.inimum  of  60  percent  of  the  manufactured  cloth 
was  to  be  exported  to  guarantee  payment  for  the  raw  cotton,   leaving  a  possible 
40  percent  for  domostic  use»    Although  the  percentage  of  production  of  cloth- 
allowed  for  domestic  use  has  steadily  increased,  there  is  still  a  desperate 
shortage  in  domestic  supplies  when  measured  even  by  the  most  meager  standard 
of  requirements.    There  exists,  therefore,  a  demand  and  need  for  much  of  the 
production  of  the  Japanese  mills  to  meet  the  domestic  requirements  for  cotton 
textiles.    SCAP' s  calculations  of  availability  of  textiles  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  4  million  spindles,  operating  at  90  percent  of  their  capacity, 
would  provide  an  average  per  capita  supply  for  domestic  consumption  of  only 
3.1  pounds  or  about  10  yards  of  fabric  for  each  of  the  80  million  people  in 
Japan. 

Export  Markets 

Should  Japan  be  able  to  rebuild  her  cotton  textile  industry  to  the  pro- 
war  level,  the  sales  competition  in  the  consuimer  markets  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  bo  exceedingly  severe.    However,  such 
expansion  within  the  foreseeable  future  does  not  appear  probable.    Under  the 
present  authorized  program  of  approximately  4  million  operating  spindles,  the 
Japanese  would  be  in  a  position  to  export  only  about  one-half  of  the  prewar 
quantities  of  textiles  which  should  not  seriously  disrupt  world  markets.  One 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is  an  expressed  desire  in 
other  areas  in  the  Far  East  to  expand  cotton  textile  operations.    To  the 
extent  that  such  expansion  in  other  Far  Eastern  areas  is  realized,  added 
competiti  on  would  result  v\rhich  would  offset,  proportionately,  the  reduction 
in  exports  from  Japan  as  compared  with  the  prewar  trade  level. 

Under  the  program  whereby  a  specified  percentage  of  cotton. textiles  manu- 
factured in  Japan  have  been  earmarked  for  export,  stocks  of  these  textiles 
were  piling  up  early  in  1948.    In  March  1948,  these  stocks  were  said  to  be 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  50  million  yards  per  month,  constantly 
adding  to  a  supply  then  estimated  at  400  million  yards.    This  was  creating 
both  a  serious  v/arohousing  and  financing  problem,  and  was  a  deterrent  to  full- 
time  mill  operations. 

In  April  of  1948,  the  backlog  of  manufactured  Japanese  textiles  began 
to  move.     The  largest  sale  was  made  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  late  in 
April  and  involved  127  million  yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  approximately  38 
million  dollars* 

During  the  summer  of  1948,  the  Japanese  Trade  Mission  to  India  and 
Pakistan  arranged  trades  with  those  two  countries  involving  the  exchange  of 
sizeable  quantities  of  cloth  for  raw  cotton.    Their  deal  with  Pakistan  also 
provided  for  the  delivery  of  spindles  and  machinery.    In  addition  to  the 


sales  indicated  above,  considerable  quantities  of  Japanese  cloth  began  to 
move  into  other  consumer  mat'kets.  .  Despite  difficulties  resultj.ng  from  the 
present  currency  situation  in  Japan,  due  in, part  to  failure  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  yen,  Japanese  textiles  are  moving  into  foreign  market Sc  This 
helps  to  justify  the  conclusion  in  Japan  that  with  the  probable  supply  of 
raw  cotton  and  the  present  authorized  spindles  there  appears  to  bo  no  basis 
for  a  fear  of  serious  over-production  of  cloth  or  the  accumulation  of  unwieldy 
stocks  in  trade  channels  at  any  time  in  the  near  future© 

Supplies  of  Raw  Cotton 

In  1948,  Japanese  cotton  consumption  was  about  700,000  balose  Available 
capacity  would  make  possible  a  much  higher  consumption  than  the  present  rateo 
During  1948,  only  2  million  spindles  of  the  3  million  in  place  v/ore  operating 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  selling  cotton  textiles,  and  a  shortage  of  raw 
cottono 

For  1949,  Japanese  consumption  requirements  are  estimated  at  about 
800,000  bales.    On  the  baaia  of  this'  estimate,  a  potential  market  for  650,000 
bales  of  .Amarican  cotton  in  Japan  in  1949  would  bo  in  prospect«    This  figure 
vrould  be  increased,  hov/ever,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Japanese  people 
would  permit  them  to  satisfy  their  minimiim  needs  for  cloth,  and  export  markets 
would  open  up* 

liYhen  the  war  mth  Japan  closed,  the  Japanese  had  practically  no  cotton 
on  hand  and  no  exchange  with  which  to  buy  cotton.    The  United  -States  Govern-, 
ment,-  through  SCAP,  assisted  In  supplying  cotton  -for  use  in  Japanese  mills. 
Japan  is  still  dependent  upon  SCAP  for   supplies  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  or  elsev:here,  on  agreements  which  SCAP  must  approve,  help  arrange^ 
and  supervise© 

SCAP  reported  that  on  May  31,  1948,  all  of  the  American  cotton  and  the 
sm.all  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  v/hich  had  been  supplied  under 'the  Commodity 
Credit  C orporati on-1  program  had  been  released  and  presumably  used  by  the 
mills.    There  still  rem.ainod  to  be  released  on  June  1,  1948  about  400,000 
running  bales,  one-half  of  which  was  from  the  Commodity  Credit  C orporati on-2 
program,  one- third  from  a  supply  of  Indian  cotton,  and  about .. 50, 000  bales 
which  represented  American  Quartermaster  procurement o    These  450,000  bales 
■were  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  current  rate  of  consumption 
for  6  to   7  Fionths.    In  addition,  mills  and  warehouses  listed  stocks  on  hand 
equivalent  to  about  275,000  bales  which  would  provide  a  reserve  equivalent 
to  an  additi  onal  5  months  supply. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  chief  supplier  of  raw  cotton  for  the 
Japanese  mills  since  the  close  of  the  war.    There  is  available  f or , financing 
additional  purchases,  according  to  reports,  about  one-half  of  the  60  m.illion 
dollar  bank  credit  based  on  the  so-called'  "gold  pot",  or  occupied  Japanese 
export- import  revolving  fund,  and  a  150  million  dollar  fund  was  set  up  by 
Congress  under  the  Eastland  Act  in  1948  to  purchase  raw  textile  materials  for 
occupied  areas.    In  addition,  the  Japanese  Trade  Mission  to  India  and  .•  ■ 
Pakistan  bought  87,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton  and  20,000  bales  of  Pakistan 
cotton  with  sterling  borrowed- from  banks . '   Negotiations  are  being  conducted 
to 'secure  100,000  to  150,000  bales  of  cotton  from  India  and  Pakistan  in  1^49 


in  exchange  for  goods  and  commodities  such  as  textiles  and  machineryc  Japan 
imported  about  190,000  bales  from  India  and  24,000  from  Pakistan,  during  the 
period  August  1,  1947  through  July  31,  1948© 

If  no  serious  complications  or  delays  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  raw  cotton  through  these  programs  should  occur,  the  major  portion  of 
Japanese  raw  cotton  needs  should  be  met  -without  too  much  difficulty  in.,1949(j 
Looking  beyond  1949,  it  would  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount  of  cotton 
can  be  obtained  by  the  extension  of  the  trade  program  with  India  and  Pakistan^ 
particularly  since  Pakistan  is  extremely  short  of  cotton  cloth.    In  addition, 
other  credits  might  become  available  as  Japan  proves  to  the  world  that  she 
has  a  sound  and  going  textile  industry  and  a  market  for  her  products  which  will 
enable  the  country  to  pay  fully  the  obligations  under  such  credits. 

T/lihiie  Japan  has  used  all  kinds  of  cheap  cotton  successfully,  the  Japanese 
industry  now  wants  staples  and  grades  vAiich  are  available  in  quantity  only 
in  the  United  States*    This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  rehabilitation 
of  Japan  is  being  directed  and  largely  financed  by  the  United  States,  or  with 
our  help,  indicates  that  the  United  States  will  be  the  chief  source  of  raw 
cotton.    The  volume  of  cotton  moving  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  is, 
therefore,  expected  to  increase  during  the  remainder  of  1948  and  throughout  1949» 

Competition  from  Japan's  Rayon  Industry 

While  competition  for  markets  between  Japanese  cotton  and  Japanese  silk 
has  practically  disappeared,  there  is  still  a  very  small,  but  growing, 
competition  with  rayon  and  other   synthetics.    This  takes  at  least  two  forms: 

1.  Competition  for  funds  and  imterials  to  build  cotton  mills  or  rayon 
mills* 

2,  Sales  competition  in  the  consumer  markets,  both  at  homo  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  building  rayon  mills  in  Japan 
instead  of  cotton  mills  arc:  » 

1»    The  country  has  soine  wood  suitable  for  pulp  production  but  has  no 
raw  cotton« 

2,  It  can  expand  its  pulp-v/dod  production  considerably. 

3,  It  can  continue  to  expand  its  pulping  factories© 

4.  All  the  foregoing  operations  would  create  industries  and  employment 
in  Japan  which  are  not  required  for  cotton, 

5.  The  imported  raw  materials  for  rayon  produced  in'  Japan  in  1938 
represented  about  12  percent  of  the  gro'ss  export  value  of  the  finished 
product;  \vhereas,  in  cotton,   it  represented  about  50  percent.  There- 
fore, rayon  manufacture  is  said  to  ma.ke  a  much  larger  proportionate 
contribution  to  building  up  the  Japanese  economy,  especially  where  the 
raw  materials  have  to  be  imported, 

A  few  of  the  problems  facing  a  largo  development  of  rayon  production  in 
Japan  are: 

1.    Japanese  wood  pulp  is  of  a  very  low  grade. 

2m    Rayon  manufacture  requires  several  tin^s  as  m.uch  coal  as  does  cotton. 
It  calls  for  a  good  quality  coal  which  Japan  does  not  have* 
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3q    The  rayon  industry  needs  to  be  closely  integro.ted  with  an  active  and 
progressive  chemical  industry  and  chemical  research  progrrm  and  Japan 
has  neither* 

The  best  available  record  of  the  pre-war  development  of  the  rayon  industry 
in  Japan  is  shown  in  table"  3«  ■ 


Table  1«— Japan:  Imports  of 'r'a'W  cotton  by  country 
of  origin,  1930,  annually,  193  5-'10  . 
and  annually,'  1945-47e    Calendar  yoars» 


Calendar 
years 


■•♦India 


United  •  ^  ^,  ..  °  All 

States  --^SyP*        Brazil  ,    China  ,  ^^^^^^ 

 i  i —  ,  i  : 


i-  .  1,000  : 

>  Pcixe  s     /  ^ 

1,000  j     l,O00''J     1,000  :   -1,000  -  1,000 
les  2/:balcs  2Abales  2/*bales  2/fbales  2/ 

'  1,000 
•  Doles 

xyou  — 

1,075 

51-  '       •      0  : 

194  -     . . 

.  21 

2,6  49 

193  5  - 

•  1 

• 

!     1,442  % 

i,594;^ 

•  • 

14$  :      ■     11  : : 

117  t....„. 

.79 

*  3,392 

1936  - 

'     1,862  s 

1,641'  ? 

123  s  196 

128-  1   .  . 

250 

=  4,200 

1937  -• 

1,942  J 

1,169  5 

18'6  ?    r    232  M  '•' 

ill--*  ■ 

154 

•  3,794 

1938 

857  ! 

89^  s 

li2   ^    ;  231 

396-5^   ... 

94 

t   ?  c;qq 

1939 

938  J 

795  : 

159  ^    •     371  s 

299  - 

231 

*  2,793 

1940  -• 

3/          :  3 

/  :  \  i/ 

'    ;  3/      ;  3/ 

; 

=  2,142 

•1945 

0  : 

0  i 

<-  • 

0  :  :       ■  0 

■0  -s  ■ 

0 

•  0 

1946  - 

0  s 

•   "  • 

'  0  : .  0-t 

•OS 

0 

'  722 

1947 

  73  : 

399  : 

'   0               0-.  ■: 

0  t 

0 

:  472 

1 

Includes  Pakistan*                                •.  ■ 

Bale  equals  500  ..pounds,  gros'sc 

Unavailable,                                            ,   •      ■  ■ 

Office  of  Foreign  ^-S^ic^^ltural 
of  Agriculture,    Compiled  from: of 

Relations,  United 
ficial  sources* 

states  D 

epar 

tment 

i  Total 


Table  2» — Japan:     Cotton  spindles,  raw  cotton  consumption  and  disposition 

of  products,  a;:d:ualiy, 
1S35-40,  and  aniaually,   1945^47 • 


Year 


Spindles  l/ 


Raw  cotton  2/  Exports        j  Domestic 

~     '^^o^h^^n  utilization 


consumption 


terms  of 
raw  cotton 


in  terms  of 
raw  cotton 


1,000 

spindl OS 


1,000 

spindles 


1,000        ;  1,000 
bales  4/    *     bales  4/ 


1,000 
bales  4/ 


1930  -  ; 

7,214  ' 

5,898  ' 

2,482 

;  974 

;  1,508 

1935   ' 

10,649  ' 

8,198  ; 

3,549 

:       1,765  ^ 

'  1,784 

1936   -  ' 

;     12,139  ' 

8,392 

;  3,881 

:  1,717 

;  2,164 

1937   

!  12,165 

'       8,973  ' 

3,485  ' 

.       1,404  ' 

.  2,081 

1938   

11,728  ' 

!    8,064  ; 

2,641  ' 

\       1,576        ;  1,065 

• 

1939   

'  11,393 

!      8^,068  ' 

2,660 

1,175 

\  1,485 

1940    ; 

11,434 

!       7,050  * 

\  1,600 

674  ' 

^  926 

1945   

2,224 

\         292  ; 

85  ; 

10  ' 

75 

1946   

\      2,588  \ 

!    2,114  ; 

730  \ 

254  ; 

476 

1947  -  

\  2,987 

!      2,881  ' 

\          600  ' 

1/  As  of  January  1,   1931,  and  later  yoi^rs. 

2/  Year  beginning  August  1« 

3/  Calendar  years,  beginning  with  1931* 

4/  Bale  equals  500  pounds,  grosso 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture*    Compiled  from  official  sources* 


Table  3«  —  Japan:     Rayon  pro  due ti on' and  exports  of  yarn  and  textiles, 
1930,  annually  1935-40,  and  annually  1945-4:7. 


Year 


1930 


Produotion 


Rayon 
filament 
yarn 


Rayon 
staple^ 


1,000 

pounds 

37-,  150 


1,000 

pounds 


1935  —  

:  224,045 

:  13,625 

:  35,867 

1/  : 

503 

1936   

s 

i  279,360 

i       45,850  • 

:     47,939  ; 

621 

1937   ! 

■ 

•     335,965  : 

175,495 

59,496  ! 

14,771  : 

:  620 

1938   

t     213,905  : 

•     327,210  : 

29,808  ; 

291 

;  608 

1939   — 

:     238,560  : 

'     301,265  : 

40,819  • 

46,761  • 

i  516 

1940   

:     216,095  ■ 

'     285,815  s 

2/ 

121,900  : 

1 

'  3_/  316 

1945   — 

:         5,615  : 

21,900  : 

0 

0 

1946   

!  9,030 

20,625  • 

3,000 

1947  -  J 

16,305  ; 

19,250  :       5,832  : 

Exports 


Rayon 
f  ilo-ment 
and  yarn 


1,000 
pounds 


3,303  I 


Rayon 
staple 


Rayon 
f abric  s 


1,000 

pounds 

1/ 


million 
yards 


l/  Exports  of  staple  fiber  not  separately  reported  prior  to  1937c 
2/  Included  with  rayon  staple* 
_5/  Jan.-  Sept*  1940. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Compiled  from  production  statistics  and  from  Rayon  Organon 
June  1948,  export  data  from  Japan  Economic  Statistics. 
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Because  of  the  need  for  appraisal  of  some  of  the  factors 
which  will  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  course  of 
cotton  production  and  utilization,  in  the  Far  East  and  thus 
affect  the  export  market  for  United  States  cotton,  a  study  of 
tho  situation  in  Japan,  China,  India,  and  Pakistan  was  made  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  1948. 

Dr.  I de  P»  Trotter,  while  on  leave  from  his  duties  as 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  made  the  first-hand  study  for 
this  Office  during  the  period  March-August  1948o    Dr.  Trotter's 
observations  concerning  the  situation  in  the  four  countries  are 
summarized  in  a  series  of  three  circularso    His  observations  in 
India  and  Pakistan  are  presented  in  this  circular;  on  the  situation 
in  China  in  Foreign  Agriculture    Circular  FC-1-49.  and  in  Japan, 
in  Foreign  Agri cu  Iture  Circular  FC-2-49a    These  circulars  can 
be  obtained  free  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
UeS»  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D»  C« 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946*    The  possibilities  for  broadening  tho 
foreign  market  for  other  agricultural  commodities  also  are, being 
studied,  and  the  findings  are  presented  in  other  circulars 
available  from  this  Office, 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE5  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  THE 
DOMINIONS  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 


By  Dr.  Ide  Po  Trotter  ■ 
Agricultural  Economist 

'"PART  I— DOMINI  ON'- OF  INDIA 

Current  production  of  cotton  In  the  Dominion  of  India  _l/  is  estimated  at 
about -EoO  million  bales  of  500  pounds',  gross,  as  compared  with  a  prewar  (1935- 
39)  average -of  about  4e2  million  baleso    Although  a  small  percentage  of  the 
cotton  is  produG.ed  under  irrigation,  most  of  it  is  rain-grown,  dependent  on 
the  monsoon  rains o    Owing  to  this  fact,  the  cotton  is  chiefly  of  the  hardy 
natiy;e  types,  .which,  are  short  to  medium  in  staples    Only  a  relatively  sm^all  , 
percentage,  grown, -on  the  irrigated  land,  is  long-staple  cotton.  Historica,lly, 
the  mills  of  India  have  depended  upon  Pakistan  and  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  for  longer  staple  cottone    The  development  of  longer  staple 
cottons,  adapted  to  India  conditions,  is  being  stressed  in'  the  Dominion's 
research  program,  and  irrigation  projects  are  being  built  or  planned  in  an 
effort  to  increase  both  total  cotton  production  and  the  quantity  of  longer' staple 
cotton.  ....  ■  f  ' 

/  .    Cotton. spinning  and  weaving  constitute  an  important  industry  in  the  Dominion 
of  Indiao    Old  India  had  about  9<,5  million  spindles  in  place  (table  l),  and 
about  98  percent  of  these  are  in  mills  located  in  the  new  Dominion  of  India. 

Much  of  the  mill  equipment  is  old;  therefore,  officials  of  the  Dominion's 
textile  industry  are  anxious  to  secure  the  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to 
make  them  more  modern  and  efficient*    In  addition,  there  is  an  expressed  desire 
to  build  new  mills,  expanding  existing ' facilities  in  some  areas  and  establishing 
a  new  industry  in  other  areaso 

The  industry  is  now  generally  operated  on  the  basis  of  two  8-hour  'shifts 
daily.    A  small  percentage  of  the  mills  work  a  third  shift  of  7^  hours.  How- 
ever, until  cotton  supplies  are  increased^,,  primarily  by  a  Substantial  increase 
in  the  domestic  production,  neither  increased  spindles  nor  added  hours,  of. 
mill  operation  can  have  much  effect  upon  outputs  '  . 

,  Cotton  Production 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  India  is  concerned  over  the ' production, 
within  India,  of  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  cotton  desired  by  the  mills.. 
Under  the  so-called  "Five  Year  Plan"  it  was  proposed  that  India's  production 
of  raw  cotton  be  increased  to  about  562  million  bales,  more  than  double  the 
production  of  about  2oO  million  bales. 

National  restrictions  on  the  planting  of  cotton  have  bden  lifted, 
leaving  to  each  province  the  matter  of  balancing  cotton  production  wi th  • 
necessary  food  production.    Previous  attempts  to  increase  the  production  of 
food  crops  by  restricting  cotton  acreages  had  not  been  wholly  successful. 
It  is  expected  that  the  province can  bring  about  such  adjustments  in  acreage 


l/  Created  August  14,  1947,  by  the  partitioning  of  India  into  the  Dominion 
of  India  and  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 
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as  will  prove  economic  and  that  a  reasonable  increase  in  acreage,  together 
ivith  higher  yields,  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  cotton  produc- 
tion. 

Historically,  the  yield  per  acre  of  .cotton  in  India  has  been  loiv.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  seed  available  for  planting  and  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  better  production  practices.    The  cotton  research 
program  is  being  enlarged  and  extension  activities  increasedo    The  old  custom 
of  using  animal  manures  for  fuel  .diminishes  the  supply  available  for  fertilizer o 
it  is  not  only  difficult  to  change  such  a  custom  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
years,  but  this  would  necQssitate  finding  another  fuel  supply* 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  relatively  new  to  India.    There  is  one 
sulfate  of  ammonia  plant  with  a  stated  annual  capacity  of  54,000  short  tons 
which  began  operation  in  June  1947  in  Travancore  Province©    In  addition, 
seven  steel  plants  are  reported  to.  have  a  potential  capacity  of  26,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulfate,  annually.    The  Government  has  begun  construction  -of  a 
plant  at  Sindri,  near  Dhaubad  in  Bihar  Provincej,  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
350,000  tons  of  sulfate  of  ammonia,  annually.    If  construction  schedules  are 
realized,  this  plant  is  to  begin  operation  in  January  196lo 

Longer-staple,  finer  cottons  are  being  stressed  in  the  cotton-breeding 
program  in  Indiaa    It  was  the  hope  of  Mr,  A,  B,  Patel,  of  the  Surat  Cotton 
Experiment  Station  in  Bombay  Province,  that  he  could  use  strains  of  26 
chromosome  cotton,  which  he  had  developed  by  colchicine  treatment  of  Asiatic 
cottons,  in  the  development  of  better  strains.    By  crossing  these  Asiatic 
strains  with  American  varieties  he  has  produced  a  type  which  he  thinks  will 
produce  rain-grown  cotton  of  7/8  inch  to  l-l/lo  inches  staple.    At  the 
Cotton  Research  .Station  at  Coimbatore,  Director  Ra  Balesubrahmanyen  and  his 
staff  are  attempting  to  improve  the  Cambodia  cotton,  already  one  of  the  best 
grown  in  India,    This  station  has  developed  four  strains  which  show  superior 
quality,    C2  produces  t/S  inch  staple;  C3,  15/l6  to  1-inch  staplof  C4,  1-inch 
or  longer  staple;  and  4463  produces  ■  15/l6  to  1-inch  staple©    In  addition,  they 
report  having  developed  a  strain     from  C 4,  called  €4-B40,  which' 
they  regard  as  superior  to  all  others  and  usable  on  all  acreage,  irrigated 
or  unirrigated.    This  strain  is  reported  to  be  resistant  to  black  arm  and 
drought  and  is  early,  maturing  in  140  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  03,  C4, 
and  4463  and  four  weeks  earlier  than  C2,    In  1948,  about  2,000  acres  of  this 
strain  were  planted  and  they  expect  to  increase  plantings  to  about  30,000 
acres  in  1949,    At  this  rate  of  increase  it  would  be  theoretically  possible 
to  develop  enough  seed  by  1952  to  plant  the  entire  acreage  in  Coimbatore 
Province  to  this  new  strain. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  of  opinion. as  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  India  to  develop  sufficient  quantities  of  better  staple  cotton  to  moot 
Indian  requirements.  The  most  optimistic  estimate  obtained  from  Indian 
authorities  was  that  it  would  require  a  minimum  of  5  years  to  meet  require- 
ments in  medium-staple  cotton  and  15  years  to  be  in  position  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantities  of  longer  staple  cotton  to  supply - the  needs  of  the  mills. 
Both  estimates  would  seem  optimistic,  .  Hov/ever,  it  appears  that,  with  reasonable 


stability  in.  India's  political  and  Gconomic  life  and  mth  a  continuation  of 
her  present  intensive  efforts,  India  can  be  expected  tp  gradually  supply 
increasing  poroentages  of  her  requirements,  of  medium  to  long«=staplo  cotton. 
Since  this  mil  be  accomplished  over  a  period  of  years,  India  will  continue 
to  be  dependent  upon  Pakistan,  and    other  countries^  including  the  United 
Stata's,  for  considerable  quantities  of  medium  to  long°staplo  cotton  for  five, 
ten,  or  even  fifteen  yearso  • 

Cotton  Spinning 


The  concentration  of  cotton  mills  in  Bombay  Province  accounts  ..for  about 
two«=thirds  of  the  spindles  in  the  :ia?,lls  of  the  Dominion®    Another  prominent 
mill  center  is  the  Ahmedabad  area*    There  are  small  centers  of  cotton  spinning 
scattered  throughout  the  Dominion  of  India© 

■    No  serious  damage  to  cotton  mill  installations  occurred  during  the  war 
or  the  communal  disturbances  v/hich  followedo    Table  5  shows  the  spindles  for 
selected  years  in  the  mills  of  the  Dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan,  about  98 
percent  of  which  are  in  the  mills  of  India©    As  indicated  by  these  data^  the 
total  number  of  spindles  in  the  two  dominions  has  ranged  between  9  and  10 
million  during  the  past  tv/o  decadeso       .  '  • 

Much  of  the  cotton-textile  machinery  in  the  Dominion  of  India  is  quite 
old  and  has  suffered  considerably  from  lack  of  proper  upkeep,  particularly 
in  re-cent  years o    The  officials  of  the  textile  industry,,  therefore,  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  supplies,  and  equipment  needed  to  rehabilitate  or  to  re-equip 
mills  to  make  them  more  modern  and  efficiento    Now  equipment  and  parts  are  on 
order  for  a  number. of  mills»  '  ' 

During  the  pa st  year both  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia  had. trade  missions 
in  Indiae    Czechoslovakia,  as  ;well  as  Japan^  was  interested  in  supplying  textil 
machinery  to  India©    However^  because  of  shortage  of  foreign  exchange_,  any  - 
considerable  expansion  of  India's  c otton-text ile  faci lities"  would  require 
foreign  exchange  or  barter  arrangements  such  as  the  proposal  to  exchange  raw 
cotton  for  Japanese  spindles,  which  has  been  under  c onsiderationo    When  such 
arrangements  involve  the  trading  of  ravir  cotton,  however,,  they  reduce  the  supply 
for  local  manufacture  of  textiles  vjhich  are  badly  needed  in  the  Dominion  noWo 

Since  much  time  would  be  involved  in  effectuating  a  significant  expansion 
in  textile  facilities^  the  ."Five  Year  Plan"  proposes  the  addition  of  a  third 
shift  of        hours  to  increase  the  operating  time  of  the  mills  to  23^  hours 
per  day_.  utilizing  more  fully  the  present  facilities^    TiThile  this  program  was 
reported  in  operation  in  some  mills  in  mM summer  1948^   it  was  not  generally 
adoptedo    Undoubtedly,   the  fact  that  adequate  supplies  of  accopteble  raw 
coGton  to    support;  such  expanded  operations  for  any  considerable  period  of  time 
are  not  available  in  India  and  the  uncertainty  of  securing  added  supplies  from 
Pakistan,   or  elsewhere,  tended  to  hold  back  any  such  programo 

'Considerable  publicity  v/as  given  in  India  to  the  fact  that  plans  were 
discussed  whereby  both  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia  might  furnish  technical  experts 
to  guide  in  the  rebuilding  or  expansion  of  their  industrial  activities, 
including  the  textile  industry. 
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A  further  study  of  Table  5  shows  th^t  the  cotton  products  of  India  and 
Pakistan  have  been  mostly  consumed  in  the  tvro  dominions.    Cotton  cloth  has 
been  short  in  both  dominions  for  some  tim.e,  and  prices  of  Indian  cloth  have 
bean  higho    It  has  been  generally  stated  thrt  the  actual  needs  for  cotton  cloth 
in  India  are  almost  beyond  estimation  if  her  Ic.rgo  population  could  have 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  supply  even  their  minimum  ncedso  Assuming 
that  the  Indian  mills  v/ould  manufacture  the  kind  of  cloth  that  the  masses  can 
afford  to  buy,  there  is  little  question  that  there  is  a  domestic  market  for 
practically  all  of  the  cloth  v/hich  the  mills  can  m.anufacture  now  or  after  a 
considerable  expansion  of  their  facilities* 

Pakistan,  although  now  a  foreign  market,  was  a  domestic  market  for  textiles 
when  the  industry  was  built  in  Indian    Natural  trade  conditions  made  it  desirable 
and  almost  essential  that  India  supply  Pakistan  v.lth  a  large  part  of  her  textile 
requirements  and  receive  ravf  cotton  in  return.    No  considerable  quantity  of 
textiles  has  been  shipped  to  other  countries  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  other  large  export  outlets  can  bo  developed  in  the  near  future  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  market  and  the  supplies  for  Pakistan. 

Sources  of  Raw  Cotton 

The  authors  of  the  "Five  Year  Plan"  present  an  analysis  of  the  "cotton 
position"  of  India  as  a  basis  for  predicting  the  requirem.ents  of  raw  cotton 
for  the  possible  realization  of  the  proposed  shift  in  the  operation  of  the 
cotton-manufo.cturing  facilities  from,  the  present  16  hours  to  23-g-  hours  a  day. 

Using  the  average  production  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Dominion  of  India  from 
1939  through  1946  of  3c7  million  bales  as  a  base^  the  authors  of  the  plan 
assuFiO  that  the  lo6  million=.bale  iruports  of  1942-43  are  typical  and  will  be 
continuedo    Requiromients  for  full  operation  under  the  16-^.hoar  day  are  estimated 
at  4.4  million  bales»    They  calculate  from  the  above  figures  that  a  carry-over 
of  0.9  m-illion  balos  v/ould  result  after  satisfaction  of  the  16-hour  day  require- 
ments a 

The  current  (1948-49)   level  of  production  in  India  is  estimated  at  only 
about  2.0  million  bales.    Also_,  whereas  the  1942-43  imports    included  Id 
million  bales  from  Pakistan,  current  production  in  that  country  is  estimated  at 
1.1  million  bales  which  obviously  is  too  lov;  to  supply  lol  million  bales  to 
India  and  meat  Pakistan's  needs  and  commitments.    A  contract  with  Pakistan 
calls  for  the  delivery  of  542,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)   of  Pakistinian 
cotton  in  1948-49«    Current  production  in  India^  plus  imports  from  Pakistan 
and  prospective  imports  of  about  500^000  bales  from  Egypt^  the  Sudan,  and  East, 
Africa,  therefore,  are  about  l34  million  bales  below  the  estimated  4(j4  million 
bales  set  as  the  requirement  for  the  full  16-^hour  day  operation  of  present 
facilities*     This  deficit  will  be  further  increased  by  the  contemplated  exports 
for  the  season,  to  meet  commitments  under  compensation  agreements  and  to  obtain 
dollar  exchange,  which  may  total  about  200,000  bales o 

Additional  supplies  of  raw  cotton  could  be  obtained  only  by  further  importa- 
tions.   Such  further  importations  of  cotton  at  this  time  are  unlikely,  however, 
because  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation©    Importation  of  American  cotton  is 
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made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  such  dollar  exchange  as  the  Dominion  of 
India  has  available  is  desired  for  the  purchase  of  supplies ^and  equipment  now 
available  only  in  the  United  States,  but  which  are  needed  to  speed  up  the 
Indian  industrialization  and  recovery  programc    Therefore^  only  a  fraction  of^ 
India's  dollar  exchange  can  be  expected  to  be  spent  for  American  cotton,  India 
will  first  attempt  to  make  necessary  purchases  of  cotton  in  sterling  countries, 
but  it  is  doubted  that  needed  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  such  areas*  During 
the  period  of  India' s , development  of  adequate  domestic  production^  her  available 
supplies  may  be  supplemented  by  purchases  of  American  cotton^,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  exchange  situation  will' permit© 

PART  lis    DOMINION  OF  PAKISTAN 

From  the  viewpoint  of  cotton  production,  the  provinces  of  1¥est  Pakistan^ 
running  from  Karachi  to  Lahore^  are  of  greatest  importancso    No  considerable 
cotton  activity  is  found  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  VlTest  Pakistan  or 
in  the  large  area  of  East  Pakistan  to  the  east  of  Calcutta,  where  rice  is  the 
dominant  crop  and  jute  is  an  importo.nt  export  item.* 

Pakistinian  cotton,  grov/n  under  irrigation,  has  provided  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  medium  and  long  staple  fiber  for  the  cotton  mills  of  Indiao 
Pakistan  has  made  export  cornraitments  from  the  1948-49  crop  totaling  about 
900,000  baleSj   of  which  542,000  are  to  go  to  India*    Efforts  are  being  made 
to  .increase  the  production  level  to  about  1, 250^000  bales  of  500  poundsj, 
gross,  and  decrease^  further,  the  production  of  the  short-staple  native 
cotton  which  now  accounts  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  total  productione 

The  partitioning  of  India  left    Pakistan  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cotton  spindles  and  relatively  few  of  the  loom.s  needed  to  produce  yarn  and  cloth 
for  the  80  million  inhabitantso    The  national  program  proposes  a  fifteen-fold 
increase  by  the  installation  of  about  265  million  spindles  over  a  period  of  5 
years*    Home  spinning  and  weaving  also  are  being    encouragede    Until  Pakistan's 
textile  manufacturing  facilities  are  adequate  to  meet  domestic  needs,  the 
country  must  iciport  yarn  and  cloth,   and  export  much  of  the  raw  cotton  that 
it  produceso    Currently,  India  is  the  leading  source  of  textiles  and  the 
largest  market  for  Pakistinian  raw  cottono 

Pakistan  cannot  be  expected  to  become  a  large  market  for  American  cotton 
but  if  and  when  the  Dominion  increases  manufacturing  facilities  sufficiently 
to  utilize  a  high  percentage  of  its  production  of  raw  cotton,  additional  out- 
lets    for  medium  and  long  staple  cotton  from,  the  United  States  may  result 
in  countries  which  now  import  cotton  from  Pakistan© 

Cotton  Production 

Production  of  cotton  in  Pakistan  in  1947-48  (1947  crop)  is  estim.ated  at 

925,000  bales  of  500  pounds  grossi     Current  production  (l948  crop)   is  forecast 
at  1,055,000  balesc 
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The  best  available  estimates  of  production  in  earlier  years  were  compiled 
by  Consul  Henry  ¥•  Spielman  from  data  collected  by  the  Indian  Central  Cotton 
Committee.    These  data  are  presented  in  table  1: 

Table  1:     Cotton  area,  production  and  'yield  per  acre  in  Pakistan, 


annually,  1936-38  and  1943-45. 

_  -  ,  -  . 

Year  beginning             ,        Area  .  Production  .     Yield  per  acre 

September--                .  . 

•1,000  acres  *  1,000  bales  l/  *  pounds 

1936                                  *       3,130  *  1,340  *  205,5 

1937   ■  '       3,3  52  *  1„000  '  143,2 

1933   -—  •      3,092  "  1,056  *  163o9 


1943  i       3^066        :  1,153  ^  180,6 

1944    J     .2^914        ;  1,036  =  170»6 

1945  \       2-818        i;  976  ;  166.2 

ly/    Balos  of  500  pounds,  grossa 

Data  concerniMg  the  cotton  acreage  in  Pakistan  in  more  recent  years  is 
inadequate..  Acreage  was  reduced^,  continuing  the  trend  which  was  evident  in 
tho  table  above.  In  addition,  the  ooiiimunal  disturbances  which  followed  the 
partitioning  affected  the  acreage  harvested  and  delayed  the  harvest  in  1947, 


The  mass  migrations  of  Moslems  and  Hindus  also  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many 
experienced  icotton  growers  and  cotton  laborers,  affecting  the  1948  planting 
as  v/ell  as  the  harvest  of  the  1947  cropa 

With  respect  to  production  in  the  immediate  future,  an  increase  to  an 
average  of  1,250,000  bales  in  the  Pakistinian  cotton  crop  is  proposed  by  the 
Dominion  as  quickly  as  possible,     G-Gnerally,  this,  is  regarded  by  the  Dominion 
Governraent  and  trade  representatives  os  a  "normal"  production  vvith  the 
existing  irrigation  and  other  production  facilities.    In  pijir  suing  this  goal, 
emphasis  is  placed  chiefly  on  efforts  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre  on  the 
presently  available  acreage  rather  than  by  planting  additional  acreage. 

There  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relatively  low  yield  per  acre 
is  due,  in  part,  to  low  soil  fertility,  insect  and  disease  damage,  and  poor 
cultural  practices  in  general.    As  in  India,  animal  manures  are  widely  used 
for  fuel  and  a  change  in  this  age  old  custom  involves  the  finding  of  a  substi- 
tute fuel.    Chemical  fertilizers  are  little  used  and  would  have  to  be  largely 
imported.    There  is  discussion  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  factories  for 
the  manufactiore  of  ammonium  sulfate  and  other  products  but  such  plants  are 
still  to  be  built.     The  use  of  compost,  utilizing  surplus  vegetation,  is 
recommended  but  the  practice  is  not  widely  followed.    Such  a  program  is  handi- 
capped by  the  custom.s  of  the  country  and  the  extremely  dry  climate. 
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Thore  is  emphasis  on  the  noed  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  district 
agricultural  officer  programs  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  Extension  .Service 
in  the  United  States)  in  an  effort  to  see  that  technical  advances  relating  to 
cotton  production  are  taught  to  the  cotton  producer Se 

Irrigation  is  the  life  blood  of  agriculture  in  Pakistan,  Irrigation 
water  is  obtained  by  construction  of  diversion  dams  (barrages)  in  the  rivers 
flovfing  through  Pakistano    Very  little  deep  well  or  tube  well  irrigation  has 
been  undert3.kon  to  date.     The  future  of  Pakistinian  agriculture,  thus  its  cotton 
production  program,  depends  upon  the , continuati on  of  the  supply  of  irrigation 
water  currently  available  and  on  the  possible  expansion  of  irrigation  projects® 
Vvith  the  exception  of  the, Indus,  all  of  the  rivers  from  which  Pakistan  obtains 
irrigation  water  flow  through  Indian  territory  at  some  point  in  their  course- 
above  where  the  wat.jr  enters  Pakistanc    It  is  freely  recognized  that  should 
India  decide  to  talTD  advantage  of  this  si tuation-and  divert  any.. considerable 
portion  of  the  flow,  it  could  be  disastrous  to  Pakistan's  agricultural  produc- 
tion.   The  maintenance  of  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  India  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan, 

Additional  irrigation  pro-jocts  are  in  various  stages  of  planning  or  execu- 
tioric  The  Thai  project,  which  is  designed  to-  provide  water  for  about  2  million 
acres,  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  upon  which  construction  had  begun. 

The  adjustment  of  the  shuffled  population  and  training  of  new  cultivators 
seems  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  for  iiimedir.te  increase  of  cotton  yields e 
Acreage  can  be    expected  to  increase  gradually  and  v/ill  affect  total  production* 
Other  efforts  vail  have  an  effect  only  from  the  long-time  viewpoint. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  area  now  included  in  Pakistan 
produced  the  highest  quality  and  longest  staple  cotton  in  all  of -old  India* 
This  came  about  largely  by  the  expansion  of  acreage  where  varieties  derived  from 
American  seed  stock  could  be  successfully  grown  under  irrigationo    This  develop- 
ment in  the  Punjab  area  is  shown  in  table  2  by  the  comparative  acreages  of  Desi 
(native)  and  Am.erican  cottons*  :  ?   -  . 


Table  2:  Area  under  Desi  and  American  Cottons  in 
the  Punjab,  by  5-year  a^TBragps,   1925-29  to  1940-44, 


Years 

:  Desi 

:      Amer  ican 

!  Total 

'  1,000  acres 

1,,000  rcres 

1 1,000  acres 

1925-29  \ 

1,3  94  \ 

966 

;  2,360 

1930-34  •  ' 

1,394    •  ' 

805 

;  2,199 

1935-39  ' 

'  l/±59 

'         1,418  ' 

2,877 

1940-44  •• 

942 

1,627  ; 

2,568 

There  is  m.uch  concern  over  the  effect  of  the  communal  disturbances  upon 
this  trend  from  native  to  American  cotton  because  of  its  possible  effect  upon 
tho  supply  of  desirable  seed  stock,    'iiThile  it  was  not  believed,  that  the  basic 
seed  stock  required  for  planting  the  acreage  in  Pakistan  had  been  completely 


lost,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  stock  that 
remained  for  planting  probably  ha-vo  been  decreased  as  a  result  of  poor  handling 
and  mixing  during  the  1947  harvest  season  ivh-sn  untrained  and  inexperienced 
hands  did  a  great  deal  of  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  the  cotton  seed. 
Although  the  acreage  planted  to  seed  of  some  types  of  American  cotton  might 
not  have  dropped  seriously  in  1948,  it  was  feared  that  the  quality  and  staple 
length  of  the  cotton  produced  from  this  planting  would  show  some  deterioration. 

Spielman  also  compiled  figures  regarding  the  staple  length  of  Pakistan 
Gottonr    These  data  are  presented  in  table  3, 

Table  3:     Cotton  production  by  staple  lengths  in  Pakistan, 
■  annually,  1936-38  and  1943-45. 


Year  beginning  . 
September — 

over  ' 
:  1" 

7/8"  to  ' 
•  1" 

Short 
below 
7/8" 

:  1,000 

!             1,000  ! 

1,000 

'  bales  l/ 

t      bales  1^/  : 

bales  l/  ■ 

1936   . 

E 

39 

817 

:  48^3 

1937   • 

3 

617 

:  337 

1938   

60 

:  688 

307 

1943    

!  278 

:  3 

748  5 

127 

1944   

:         52  ! 

848  : 

136 

1945   

48  : 

784  ! 

143 

l/    Bales  of 

500  pounds 

groBSo 

The  government  of  Pakistan  is  seriously  concerned  over  the  possibility 
of  any  decrease  in  total  cotton  acreage  or  shift  from  the  planting-  of  American 
varieties  to  the  planting  of  native  stockc    The  Agricultural  Ministers  of  the 
Provinces  and  representatives  .from  the  Pakistan  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Economic  Aff.:,irs  considered  these  possibilities  at  a  conference  in  Karachi  in 
July  1948<,    Reports  of  this  meeting  indicate  that  this  group  recognized  clearly 
the  necessity  for  Pakistan  to  maintain  her  established  reputation  as  a  producer 
of  large  quantities  of  relatively  long  sta,ple  cottono    This  group  apparently 
is    prepared  to. propose  legislation  virhich  would  require  that  farmers  plant  a 
specified  proportion  of  their  land  to  approved  varieties  of  cotton  in  1949 
if  there  is  evidence  of  unfavorable  shifts  in  acreage  or  quality.     This  group 
also  went  on  record  as  favoring  allocation  of  abandoned  cotton  gins  only  to 
reliable  persons  in  order  that  the  reputation  for  quality  and  uniformity 
might  net  suffer  as  the  result  of  acts  of  inexperienced  or  unscrupulous 
operators  of  the  'gins.     It  was  proposed  also  that  stops  be  taken  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  handling  cotton  the  necessity  for  keeping  American 
varieties  separated  from  the  native  varieties  du,ring  the  1948  harvest  season. 


According  to  a  leading  cotton  merchant,  four  varieties  accounted  for 
about  90  p..rcGnt  of  the  1947-48' crop.    These  varieties-  were  designated  4F, 
N,  Tc  (neiv  type),  LaSoSc,  ond  289,    Sind  Desi  and  Punjab  Desi  accounted  for 
an  estimated  7  percent,  or  the  balance  of  last  year's  crop.    The  4F,  with  3/4" 
staple  is  considered  the  standard  for  staple  length  in  Pakistan,  According 
to  some  sources,  LaSeS,,  with  13/16"  staple^  was  frequently  stapled  up  to 
1"  in  Liverpool,  though  never  that  long  in  Pakistan.    The  last"" variety  v/as  a 
selection  made  by  Lo  Singh,  formerly  of  the    Lyallpur  Cotton  Research 
Station,  and  was  first  grown  in  1936©    Punjab  Desi  is  rated  1/2"  to  5/8" 
staple  and  Sind  Desi  about  II/I6"  staple,  is  rough  and  is  used  largely  for 
the  making  of  blanket So  ■  • 

At  the  Merpurkhas  Cotton  Research  Station,  Mr*,  Ae  R.  Akhter  listed  the 
same  varieties  as  those  above  and,  in  addition,  stated  that  the  following 
newGt  strains  were  now  being  used  in  Sind  Province?     289F,  Sind  Sudhar  (a  type 
of  289F),  4F98,  and  Lasanio    The  Station  also  reported  having  developed  a 
strain  41X42^  which  they  report  produces  l-l/s"  staple  and  yields  the  same 
or  very  slightly  less  than  the  old  standard  M46    To  produce  cotton  of  still 
greater  staple  lengths^  this  station  proposes  to  develop  adapted  strains  from 
Egyptian  cotton.    Although  they. have  not  been  successful  to  date,'  they  are 
still  working  toward  that  goal*, 

Mohammed  Afzal,  Research  Cotton  Botanist,  Lyallpur  Cotton  Research 
Station,  YiTest  Punjab^  is  also  working  on  the  problem  of  improving  Pakistan's 
cotton  crops.-   He  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of  staple  lengths  in 
both  American  and  Desi  cottonsc    Ho  emphasized  especially  the  desirability 
of  increasing  the     length  of  the  present  staples  and  also  hopes  to  produce 
l~l/l6"  staple  in  fair  volume  with  a  small  amount  of  l-l/S"  within  about 
5  yearso    He  believes  that  if  he  is  exceedingly  lucky  he  might  have  some 
I-I/4"  cotton  but  sees  no  need  for  strains  producing  staple  length  greater 
than  I-I/4"  in  the  Punjab c 

It  was  reported  in  the  West  Punjab  that,  before  India  was  partitioned^ 
220  of  their  cotton  gins  were  operated 'by  Hindus  ,.Q.ad  30  by  Moslems  o 
Following  the  exodu's  of  the  Hindus  these  220  gins  were  operated  by  Moslems, 
most  of  whom  were  totally  inexperienced  in  the  hoindling  of  cotton  gins  o 
It  was  also  reported  that  as  the  quality  and  staple  length  of  the  Pakistinian 
cotton   wore  improved  there  was  a  gradual  replacement  of  roller  gins  mth 
saw  ginso 

Formerly,  a  considerable  amount  of  Desi  cotton  was  mixed  vdth  other 
strains  before  ginning.    This  was  done  on  the  basis  of  a  well-recognized 
formula  to  produce    a  specified  mixture  desired  and  accepted  in  the  Liverpool 
cotton  market.    The  usual  formula  was  20  percent  Desi,  40  percent  L.S.S.,  and 
40  percent  4F .    The  writer  was  informed  that  this  mixing  was  no  longer  done 
because  now  operators  of  the  cotton  gins  did  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Cotton  Spinning 

Pakistan  has  a  serious' deficiency  in  cotton  spindles  and  looms.  Mra 
Habibullah,  Textile  Ccnimissioner  for  Pakistan,  reported  that  there  were 
166,688  power     spindles  vrorking  and  4,231  power  loom.s  in  plants  of  over  25 
looms  per  plant.     He  estimated  from  300  to  500  power  looms  in  plants  having 
less  than  25  units  per  plant. 
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Table  4:     Spindles  and  looms  reported  in  individual  mills  in 
the  Dominion  of  Pakistan,  1946-47  season. 


Number  of  Swindles 


Niomber  of  looms 


Bales  1/  of  cotton 
consumed  annually 


Yifestern  Pakistan 


2,216 


2/ 


16,116 
5,040 
22^808 
32,052 


60 
148 
0 

925 
994 


1,270 
6537? 
4,945 
17.J  578 
21,517 


Sub  Total  7  8,232 


Eastern  Pakistan 


2,127 


50,687 


0 

50  \ 

0 

9,720 

150 

;  2;938 

3,300 

•  124 

1,582 

28, 500 

780 

4,325 

19,240  [ 

511  • 

!  ,  1,973 

2,424 

!                 -  784 

18, 640 

i  527 

•  5,010 

.  16,576 

:  334 

4,390 

5,628 

!          .        222  , 

1,608 

Sub  Total  104,028 

s  2,698 

22,610 

Grand 

Total  182,260 

\      .        4,825           ■  . 

73,297 

1/    Bales  of  500 

pounds,  gross 0 

2/    Not  working. 
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These  figures  check  reas^inably  well  with  the  list  of  cotton  mills  (see 
Table  4)  in  Pakistan,  with  their  spindles,  looms  and  their  cott-m  consumption 
capacities,  which  was  furnished  hy  a  cotton  merchant  in  Karachi.    This  was  the 
only  reasonably  complGt3  tabulation  of  existing  cotton  m.anufacturing  facilities 
in  Pakistan  thr.t  the  v/riter  was  able  to  obtain© 

The  Dominion  of  Pakistan/  now  very  much  dependent  upon  the  mills  in  the 
Dominion  of  India  for  textiles,  proposes  the.  installation  of  2^500,000  new 
spindles  over  a  period  of  5  years  to  meet  the  domestic  requirement  for  textileso 

In  addition  to  Pakistani's  power  spinning  capacity,  a  cotton  merchant 
estimated  that  Pakistan  had  150,000  hand  spindles  operating  in  1948  which 
would  probably  consume  42^000  bales  (500  pounds^  gross)  as  a  maximiom,  likely 
producing  about  8  count  yarnc    There  was  a  plan  to  increase  these  hand  spindles 
to  1,000_^000,  but  the  merchant  doubted  that  the  plan-  would  be  realized  if 
adequate . power  spinning  facilities  vrere  built  up  and  the  price  of  yarn  were 
brought  in  line*    Other  cotton  authorities  interviewed  agreed  that  "Charkhas" 
spinning  (hand  spinning)  was  a  strictly  emergency  measure  which  was  especially 
adaptable  for  use  among  destitute  men  and  women  in  refugee  camps  or  otherwise 
displacedo    Therefore,  they  expected  hand  spinning  to  be  reduced  to  a  relatively 
low  point  whenever  yarn  was  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices  from  power  spinning 
plantso    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  general  opinion -that  hand  vreaving  would 
be  practical  under  the  conditions  in  Pakistan  for  a  .long  time  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  development  of  hand  weaving  factories 
and  centers  as  rapidly  as  yarn  for  them  to  weave  was  available  and  prices  and 
transportation  wore  sati sfac tory c  ■  •  • 

All  of  these 'plans  are  definitely  designed  to  enable  Pakistan  to  furnish 
as  much  cloth  as  possible  under  her  present  difficult  conditions©    Even  so 
she  will  still  have  a  tremendous  deficit  of  cotton  cloth-  for  a  long  timcc 

Markets  for  Cloth  . 

The  potential  demand  for  cotton  cloth  within  Pakistan  m.ay  be  indicated 
by  the  following  figures  from  V/est  Punjaba    A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  West  Punjab  to  stu^ty  these  problems  estimated  that  for  a 
20,000,000  population  24  'yards  of  cloth  per  capita  were  required  annually  to 
meet  the  people's  prim.ary  needs.     Therefore,  their  total  need  approached 
480^,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually  w  hich  would  leave  an  actual  deficiency 
of  cloth  above  their  domestic  supply  in  the  neighborhood  of  420,000-jOOO  yards 
annually^    Undoubtedly^  somewhat  comparable  figures  would  be  true  for  Sind 
and  the  other  provinces  of  "West  Pakistan  if  corresponding  official  estim;ates 
ivere  available.    It  is  evident  that  for  East  Pakistan,  which  produces  no  cotton 
but  has  a  very  large  population,  a  more  startling  deficiency  would  be  foundo 

Therefore,  a  'relatively  unlimited  domestic  market  for  cotton  cloth 
would  appear  tc  exist  in  Pakistan.    It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that 
Pakistan  can  supply  her  own  needs  for  manufacturing  her  raw  cotton  into  cloth 
up  to  her  dom.es tic  requirom.ent  any  time  within  the  next  10  to  15  years  in  view 
of  her  exceedingly  difficult  political  and  economic  conditions  and  her  great 
shortage  of  manufacturing  facilities  of  every  typco 
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Table  5. --India  and  Pakistan:    Cotton  spindlos,  raw  cotton  consumption 
and  disposition  of  products,  1S30,  annually, 
1935-1940,  and  annually,  1945-1947. 


Year  bo^:inning  ■ 
August — - 

'  Spindles 
in  placG 

,  1/ 

Raw  cotton  ' 
' c  on sump ti  on 

Exports  of 
yarn  &  cloth' 
in  terms  of 
raw  cotton 

Dop'.sstio 
' utilization 
in  terms  of 
raw  cotton 

;  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

j  1,000 

.  spindlos 

J     bales  2/ 

;       bales  2/ 

;     bales  2/ 

1920  -—  

!  9,125 

i  2,644 

124 

!  2,520 

193  5   [ 

9,686 

i  25900 

73 

2,827 

1936   J 

9,877  . 

23 905  ; 

101  . 

2,804 

1937  ] 

9,763 

3,300  : 

264  . 

;  3,036 

1938   ; 

:  10,020 

3,500 

.     213  ; 

3^,287 

193  9   " 

10,059 

3,200 

'  243 

2,957 

1940   

io,006 

f  3,750 

;  359 

3,391 

1945    

9,466 

i  4,237 

1946   

!  5,^7 

1947   . 

—     -5  3,727 

1/  As  of  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  beginning  of  the 

specified  crop  year, 
2/  Bale  of  500  pounds,  gross. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
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FC  t.-k'^  January  31,  1949 

T-'ORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  REVISED  SLIGHTLY  DCA'.WARD 

T'orld  cotton  production  in  I948-4.9  is  no^r  estimated  at  29,200,000 
bales  (of  5OO  pounds  gross),  a  reduction  of  550,000  bales  from  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  released  in  October  194-8.    A  crop  of  this  size  would 
be  15  percent  above  the  194.7-4o  production  of  25,300,000  bales  and  not 
much  less  than  production  in  late  prewar  years  with  the  exception  of  the 
all-time  record  crop  in  1937-3^  of  39  million  bales.    Yforld  production 
exceeds  expected  world  cons-umption  this  j'-ear  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war.    Most  of  the  increased  production  in  194-3-4-9  took  place  in  the 
United  States. 


The  194-8-49  production  in  a  number  of  major  producing  countries  is 
lower  than  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  October  25,  194-8. 
The  United  States  crop,  now  estimated  at  14-, 937, 000  bales,  is  1^2,000 
bales  less  than  the  estimate  reported  at  that  time.    Acreage  vias  revised 
to  23,003,000  acres  from  the  previous  estimate  of  23_,323,000  acres. 

The  194-8-49  crop  in  India  has  been  reduced  to  2,050,000  bales  as  a 
result  of  drought  in  the  Gujerat  and  Kathiawar  and  of  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable rains  in  Central  India.    In  ^o-gentina  the  crop  prospect  has 
declined  since  planting  time  and  is  now  estimated  at  3^9,000  bales.  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  harvesting  was  delayed  and  the  crop  is  now  given  at  2,500,000 
bales.    These  declines  were  partly  offset  by  improvement  of  100,000  bales 
in  China  to  2,300,0005*  In  Egypt  from  1,722,000  to  1,772,000;  and  in  Uganda 
from  250,000  to  292,000. 

Cotton  production  in  the  Testern  Hemisphere  was  maintained  during 
?Jorld  YJar  II  vroll  above  the  prevrar  level,  vfhile  in  China,  I\orea,  south- 
eastern Europe,  India,  and  Egypt  it  was  reduced  by  acreage  restrictions 
in  favor  of  food  crops.     In  the  first  2  postwar  years  (1945-4-6  and  1946- 
47)  declines  took  place  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  .Argentina,  and 
were  due  largely  to  shortages  of  labor  and  unfavorable  weather  in  all 
three  countries,    vrorld  production  in  those  years  amounted  to  only  77  per- 
cent and  79  percent  respectively  of  the  wartime  (1940-41  to  194/^-45)  aver- 
age of  27,365,000  bales.    In  the  next  2  years,  1947-48  and  1948-49,  a 
sharp  rise  in  United  States  production  r^as  accompanied  by  a  more  moderate 
increase  in  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  of  the 
smaller  producing  areas . 

The  trend  in  foreign  production  has  been  upward  since  the  war  but 
no  very  marked  changes  in  1949-50  from,  the  1948-49  estimates  can  be  fore- 
seen at  this  time  except  in  Egypt.    Cotton  acreage  restrictions  there. 
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as  announced  by  the  Government,  have  noM  been  relaxed  to  permit 
the  planting  of  1,783,000  acres  in  194-9.    This  is  287,000  above 
the  1948  estimate  and  orxlj  38,000  acres  less  than  the  prevrar 
average  of  1,821,000.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  Brazil,  Argentina,  India ^  Pakistan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  extent  of  success  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  -vTill  be 
determined  largely  by  vreather  conditions.    Shortages  of  labor 
and  equipment  still  hamper  the  operations  of  cotton  farmers .  In 
India  any  increase  in  cotton  production,  despite  the  need  for  more 
cotton  to  m.eet  domestic  demand,  mil  be  limi.ted  by  a  continued 
need  for  greater  food  production.    In  Pakistan  production  seems 
still  to  be  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that 
follcn.Ted  partition. 

In  China  the  194-8  crop  is  more  than  half  a  million  bales 
less  than  the  quantity'"  needed  by  mills  and  cottage  industries 
this  year,  but  any  substantial  increase  in  production  appears  to 
await  the  achievement  of  peace.    Production  in  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Turkey,  and  practically  all  of  the  cotton-grovj-ing  areas  in  Africa 
is  already  above  or  about  equal  to  the  prei-^rar  average. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  Trorld 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  ComjTdttce  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  ivas  composed  of 
Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  A.  T;.  Palmer,  Charles  H.  Barber, 
Glenn  A.  Ruggles,  Afif  I.  Tannous,  and  Dv'fight  R,  Bishop. 
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JOREIGN  ivIAEKET  NOTES— COTTON 

Cotton  Consumption  in  Belgi "am,  Switzerland,  Erance, 
Italy,,  Portugal,  fhe  United  Kingdom  and  Spain  1/ 

By 

E.  H.  ¥nitaker 
Agricultural  Economist 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  the  19^8-^9  crop  year  in  countries 
participating  in  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  in  Spain,  is  expected  to 
total  about  6.6  million  "bales  as  compared  with  6.2  million  in  the  19^7-^8  season, 
and  7*2  million  for  the  prewar  year,  193<?>-39  (Table  l).     Consumption  during 
the  I94S-U9  season  would  equal  or  exceed  that  of  1933  if  raw  cotton  supplies 
in  the  countries  were  adequate.     The  19^8-^9  consumption  of  cotton  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  193^  level  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Portugal, 
about  equal  it  in  Switzerland,  and  to  be  less  than  in  the  prewar  year  in  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Erance,the  Bizone  and  French  zones  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.     Except  in  Belgium  and  Spain,  consumption  in  the  current 
season  is  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  19^7-^8  level. 

Mill  labor  is  generally  adequate  in  Europe,  but  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  some  fine  count  goods  are 
produced  in  all  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  mills  are  producing 
largely  utility  goods.     The  Swiss  mills  are  an  exception.  Historically, 
Switzerland  has  produced  considerable  quantities  of  fine  count  textiles,  much 
of  it  for  export. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  European  textile  production  consists  cf 
utility  goods,  mainly  from  raediimi  staple  lengths,  American-type  cotton  is 
particularly  adapted  and  in  demand.    Also,  since  United  States  cotton  is  now 
generally  priced  at  the  equivalent  of  from  3  to  7  cents  a  pound  below  comparable 
types  from  other  countries,  the  United  States  growths  receive  preference  to  tiB 
extent  that  dollar  exchange  is  made  available.     Dollar  exchange  is  limited, 

1/  Preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  and 
competition  with  United  States  cotton  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Research  and  Liarketing  Act  of  I9U6.'   This  circular  presents  preliminary 
observations  of  Mr.  T;7hitaker,  who  made  a  first-hand  study  of  cotton  consumption 
in  the  designated  countries.    A  more  comprehensive  report  of  the  study  will  be 
released  at  a  later  date. 
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hovvevePj  and  coni|:!eting  cottons  a.re  being  obtained  to  supplement  the  supplies 
of  United  States  cotton  which  the  various  countries  are  able  to  purchase. 
The  countries  are  able  to  offset,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  price  differentials 
for  some  of  the  cotton  from  other  countries  through  barter  agreements. 

The  finer  count  yarns  being  produced  in  Europe  are  fabricated  largely 
from  extra  long  staple  cotton  produced  in  Egypt.    Because  of  the  hi^  price 
being  charged  for  this  Egyptian  cotton,  European  mills  are  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  substituting  cotton  of  1  1/8"  through  1  l/U"  staple  from 
other  sources.     Outside  of  Egypt,  such  cotton  is  produced  primarily  in  the 
United  States  and  Peru. 

Observations  on  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  Belgium,  Switzerland^  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  summarized.;in  the  country  discussions 
"./hich  follow.  ■,  ^ 

Belgium 

Of  the  liberated  countries  in  Western  Europe,  'Belgium  has  made  the 
quickest  recovery  in  cotton  consumption..     Even  before  the  G-erman  Army  had 
been  driven  fron  Belgium, •  cotton  from  the  United  States  v/as  moving  toward 
the  ports  of  that  country  on  orders  from  the  millso     Consiimption  continued 
to  rise  and  in  the  19^7-^8  season  vras  about  one-third  larger  than  in  1932~39* 
Consumption  i,n  I9US-U9  i?.  expected  tp  be  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous 
season,  but  §till  about  l/f,  larger  ti).an  in  the  prewar  year. 

The  reason  for  the  rapid  recovery  in  cotton  mill  activity  in  Belgium 
immediately  after  1he  war  was  that  dollar  exchange  was  available  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton.    There  was  a  heavy  demand  for  cotton  textiles  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  an  export  market  for  cotton  textiles.     Exports  of 
cotton  yarn  and  goods  from  Belgium  in  19^6  were  equivalent  to      ,000  bales 
of  raw  cotton,  or  about  50  percent  as  large  as  in  the  prewar  period,  l^^k-J)S, 
In  19^7?  such  exports  were  equivalent  to  119,000  bales  of  cotton  or  slightly 
above  the  193U-3g  average  of  110,000  bales. 

The  expected  reduction  in  cotton  consumption  in  Belgium  in  the  I9US-U9 
season,  as  conpared  with  the  19^7-^8  season,  is  attributed  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sufficient  stocks  of  textiles  to  m.eet  domestic  needs  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  e::port  demand,  reduced  because,  of  limited  exchange  available  for 
the  purchase  of  Belgian  textiles  in  the  importing  countries^ 

During  the  postwar  period,  Belgium  has  been  using  a  significant 
quantity  of  short  staple  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  meet  a  need 
formerly  satisfied  i.7ith  short  staple  cotton  from  India. 

Switzerland 

The.consTimption  of  cotton  in  Switzerland  in  the  I9US-U9  season  is 
generally  expected  to  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1938-39*     (Table  1) 
There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  the  rate  of  consumption  may  drop 
during  the  coning  months.     The  Swiss  mills  have  depended  upon  Export 
markets  for  an  outlet  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  production*  Before 
the  war  (193U-38),  textile  exports  accounted  for  about  l/k  of  tiie  output  of 
the  Sv/iss  mills,  and  in  19^+7  about  10  percent  of  the  cotton  yarns  and  piece 
goods  were  exported.     The  rate  of  export  is  now  dropping,  however,  and  inay 
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result  in  a  reduction  in  consumption  to  a  level  "below  that  of  the  1947-48 
season. 

The  Swiss  mills  manufacture  mostly  fine  goods  and  have  to  furnish  good 
quality  in  order  to  meet  the  strong  competition  with  their  mxerchandise , 
According  to  the  Swiss,  about  30  percent  of  the  cotton  consumed  stapled 
about  l^" ,  30  percent  from  1  l/32"  to  1  l/8",  and  40  percent  l"  and  less. 
Exports  from  Switzerland  consist  primarily  of  finished  goods.    The  mills  are 
generally  up-to-date  and  efficiently  operated. 

Neither  Switzerland  nor  Belgium  has  been  using  EGA  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  cotton, 

.  France    ,  , .,  . 


France  is  expected  to  consume  about  1,100,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the 
1948-49  season,  approximately  the  same  quantity  as  was  used  in  the  previous 
season,     Representatives  of  t he  cotton  industry  in  France^  however,  state  that 
an  additional  amount,  estimated  at  30,000  bales  of  cotton  per  month,  is  needed 
by  the  mills  in  order  to  supply  the  textile  needs  of  France,    Working  stocks  of 
cotton  in  Franco  arc  at  a  low  level.    Although  these  stocks  have  very  recently 
improved  under  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  level  needs  to  be  increased 
further  in  order  to  provide  adequate  working  stocks  to  prevent  slowing  dovm 
of  production  of  yarns  and  finished  goods.    Also,  because  of  the  stock 
situation,  it  is  very  important  that  a  regular  flow  of  imports  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.    According  to  reports,  there  is  sufficient  experienced 
labor  available  to  the  textile  mills.     The  mills  are  scattered  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  France  and  the  workers  seem  to  be  contented.    Many  of  the  textile 
workers  have  small  acreages  on  which  they  grow  much  of  their  food. 

At  thebeginning  of  the  operations  under  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
the  French  Government,  through  the  GIRO  (Groupement  d 'Importation  et  Repar- 
tition du  Coton)  purchased  all  of  the  cotton  and  allocated  it  to  the  mills. 
The  purchasing  of  cotton,  however,  is  being  gradually  returned  to  private 
industry,  and  at  the  present  time  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  cotton 
is  being  purchased  by  the  Government,     The  mills  are  required  to  provide  the 
Government,  at  regular  intervals,  with  reports  of  their  stock  positions  and 
requirements.     The  Government  is  continuing  to  require  the  submission  of  such 
reports  by  all  mills,  including  those  which  are  obtaining  their  cotton  through 
private  trade,  for  when  the  cotton  is  obtained  in  that  way  the  Government  must 
allocate  the  dollars  for  the  purchase. 

About  70  percent  of  the  imports  into  France  in  the  1948-49  season, 
forecast  at  1,100,000  bales,  are  expected  to  come  from  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  the  balance  from  colonial  possessions  and  Egypt,     The  Egyptian  and 
Brazilian  cottons  are  being  obtained  under  barter  agreements,      ^  . 

Italy 

The  Italian  mills  are  expected  to  use  about  900^000  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
1948-49  season,  only  slightly  more  than  the  quantity  which  ms  used  in  the 
previous  season  but  35  percent  more  than  the  1938-39  consumption. 

In  Italy,  today,  there  is  no  forced  substitution  of  artificial  fibers 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  <>    Under  the  Fascist  regime 
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in  the  prewar  years,  the  industry  was  required  by  lav/  to  use  from  25  to  UO 
percent  of  nationally  produced  fibers  in  order  to  decrease  Italy's 
dependence  upon  cotton  and  wool  imports,  and  to  increase  foreign  exchange 
through  exports.     Of  the  total  tonnages  of  cotton  and  artificial  fibers 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  cotton  represented  73  percent  in  I93S, 
60  percent  in  1939  >  and.  98  percent  in  the  calendar  year  19^7°    Thus,  while 
the  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  during  the  past  few  seasons  as 
compared  with  the  immediate  prewar  period,  the  total  production  of  yarn  is 
below  that  of  the  prewar  period  because  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  use  of 
artificial  fibers.    According  to  the  Minister  of  Labor,  total  production  of 
yarns  in  calendar  year    19^7  ^'^as       percent  of  the  193^  production  and  JS 
percent  of  the  1939  production. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  mill  labor  in  Italy.    According  to  mill  o^vners, 
provisions  in  the  Italian  law  make  it  difficult  to  dispense  with  labor 
when  it  is  not  needed,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  provision.,  when  mills  could 
use  more  labor  for  a  short  period  of  time,  such  labor  is  not  hired. 

Portugal 

The  cotton  mills  of  Portugal  consumed  157)000  bales  of  cotton  in  19^7-^8 
and  are  expected  to  use  about  l6o,000  in  the  19^8-^9  season,  as  compared 
with  39,000  bales  in  the  prewar  year,  1938-39- 

Since  early  in  the  war  period,  Portugal  has  attempted  to  produce  the 
raw  cotton  requirements  of  the  coiontry  in  colonial  areas.     The  colonies 
supplied  S5  percent  of  the  imports  in  the  calendar  year  19^7?  and  an  average 
of  88  percent  during  the  5  year  period,  19^2-^6,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  only  45  percent  for  the  5  years,  1937-^1'     Consumption  of  cotton  in 
Portugal,  however,  has  risen  to  such  a  high  level  that  the  officials 
recognize  the  increasing  difficulty  of  trying  to  supply  the  country's 
needs  from  the  colonial  areas. 

During  1937  and  I938  the  United  States  supplied  almost  half  of  the 
quantity  imported  from  areas  other  than  the  colonies.     Imports  from  the - 
United  States  began  to  decline  in  1939  and  none  has  been  brought  in  from 
this  country  since  19^1.     Since  19^1?  Brazil  and  Egypt  have  been  the 
principal  suppliers,  other  than  the  colonial  areas.     In  recent  conversations, 
however,  Portugese  officials  exhibited  an  interest  in  United  States  cotton. 

The  Cotton  Board  in  Lisbon,  a  government  agency  established  about  1937? 
controls  the  importation  of  all  cptton  entering  Portugal  and  allocates  the 
cotton  to  registered  importers,  which  number  about  31"'     The  importers,  in 
turn,  sell  the  cotton  to  spinners  at  a  price  specified  by  the  Board.  The 
prices  have  remained  the  same  since  July  3I,  19^7°    Most  of  the  cotton 
consumed  in  Portugal  staples  around  1",  and  about  80  percent  of  it  is  of 
hi^  grade  o 

The  Netherlands  •  ■ 

The  cotton  m?lls  in  the  Netherlands  are  expected  to  use  about  250,000 
bales  during  the  19Ug-U9  season  as  compared  with  220,000  bales  in  ISkj-kS 
and  260,000  bales  in  193g-39o 
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The  mills  of  the  Netherlands  have  depended  upon  Belgium  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  portion  of  the  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  •o'f"  finished  goods. 
Normally  about  20. percent  of  the  yarns  cons\imed  in  the  country  are  ir.iported. 
At  the  present  time,  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  th'ese  imported' yarns  is 
reported  to  he  short  and  the  Netherlands  mills  are  not  in  a  position  t6 
increase,  yarn  production  suf  fici ent I^'-  to  offset  these  imports, 

.Working  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  N?etherlands  have  been  quite  lo\7  and  supplies 
have  "been  shifted  from  one  mill  to  another  in  order  to  maintain  production. 
There  is  need  for  building  up  tliese  stocks  in  order  to  provide  a.dequa,te  cotton 
to  maintain  production  of  yarn  and  fabrics.     The  mills  are  v/orking  an  average 
of  1^  shifts  and,  it  is  difficult  to  change  this  situation  because  skilled  labor 
is  short.     At  the  present  time,  about  50  percent  of  the  labor  is  unskilled; 
therefore;  the  mills  cannot  operate  at  full  efficiency. 

United  Kingdom 

In  the  19^8-^9  crop  season,  raw  cotton  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdan 
is  expected  to  be  2.1  million  bales.     This  compares  with  I.9  million  in  the 
previous  season,  and  2,7  million  for  the  prewar  year,  193^-39 ♦  factors 
limiting' producti  on  are  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  textile  mills  and  lov/ 
stocks  of  cotton. 

The  average' number  of  rmie  equivalent  spindles  in  place  during  I9H8  \7as 
about  36.2  million.     This  compares  with  37.3  million  in  I9U7  and  kk.l  million 
for  the  prev/ar  year,  1937*  About  68  percent  of  the  spindles  in  place  were  in 
operation  during  I9U8  as  compared  with  58  percent  during  I9U7  and  about  90 
percent  during'  1937. 

Persons  employed  in  spinning  mills  numbered  about  97? 000  in  I9U8  as  coirpared 
with  87 ,000- in  I9U7  and  176,000  in  I937, 

Monthly  imports  of  raw  cotton  averaged  about  1^1,000  bales  during  19^8  and 
116,000  in  I9U7,  as  compared  with  274,000  in  '1937  and  slightly  under  200,000 
in  19380    Mill  stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the  end  of  November,  19^+8,  were 
the  lowest  for  any  month  of  the  year.    There  was  a  progressive  dovTnward  trend 
in  stocks  of  raw  cotton  at  mills  during  the  year.,    Mill  stocks  at  the  end  of 
Januaiy-i  I9U8,  totalled  326, 000  tons;  the  end  of  April,  310,000  tons;  end  of 
July,  291,000  tons;  and  at  the  end  of  Nover.ber,  256,000  tons. 

During  the  I9U8  calendar  year,  3I  "percent  of  the  I.7  million  bales  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  came  from  Egypt,  22  percent  from  the  United  States,  16 
percent  from  Brazil,  7  percent  from  India  and  Pakistan,  10  percent  from  the 
Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  and  the  rer.ainder  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  British 
colonies,  and  other  countries.    Prior  to  the  war  (193U-38),  21  percent  of  cotton 
imports  were  from  Egypt,  37  percent  from  the  United  States,  9  percent  fron 
Brazil,  ik  percent  from  India,  and  the  remainder  from  miscellaneous  other 
countries. 

Spain  ,  ■  '  • 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  cstim.ate  the  nuxibor  of  bales  of  cotton  that  Spain 
ill  consume  this  crop  season.    According  to  members  of  the  Spanish  trade,  the 


country  coTild  cai sune  alDOut  U80,000  bales  per  year  if  the  cotton  were 
available.     In  November  the  mills  reported  stocks,  excluding  free  port 
cotton,  of  only  ^7,000  bales«     These  stocks  came  mostly  from  Argentina 
(20,000),  Brazil  (17,000),  Mexico  (2,100),  and  India  (7,000).     If  the 
Spanish  free  port  stocks  of  50}000  bales  were  inciided,  total  stocks  would 
amount  to  about  97jOOO  bales,     (jree  Port  cotton  is  cotton  for  which  foreign 
exchange  has  not  been  arranged.)    On  the  basis  of  the  trade  estimates, 
Spain  could  use  about  U0,000  bales  each  month  and  should  keep  in  reserve 
about  a  3-nionth  supply.    The  mills  desire  sufficient  cotton  to  supply  their 
monthly  needs  and  maintain  working  stocks  at  the  proper  level. 

In  the  19^7-^8  crop  year,   cotton  consumption  was  about  3^73000  bales. 
This  compares  with  lUO-,000  bales  during  the  prewar  year,  193^*    About  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  consumption  in  19^7-^8  was  from  cotton  that  was 
imported  under  "transformation  accounts".    Under  these  accounts,  cotton 
was  imported  for  manufacturing  into  yarns  and  cloth  for  other  nations,  a 
portion  of  such  products  being  kept  in  payment  for  services  renderedo 
However,  the  Spanish  Government  has  decreed  that  no  new  contracts  can  be 
entered  into  between  Spanish  mills  and  foreign  countries. 

In  the  period  1933-35  j  "before  the  Spanish  civil  v/ar,  almost  two-thirds 
of  Spain's  raw  cotton  imports  ;7ere  supplied  by  the  United  States.  From 
19^3  to  I9U6  the  percentage  was  still  highe     Since  I9U6  the  United  States 
has  supplied  only  a  small  amount  of  the  cotton  imports.     Brazil  and  India 
are  the  principal  suppliers  ,  although  Egypt  and  Mexico  also  ship  sizeable 
amount Se 

From  1933  "to  1935  cotton  represented  percent  of  the  entire  value  of 
Spanish  imports  from  the  United  States,  and  from  19^3  t°  13^6  it  accounted 
for  about  60  percent, 

Spain's  supply  of  dollars  is  sbort  and  the  Spanish  Government  carefully 
screens  requests  for  dollar  exchange.    Approval  is  only  given  for 
commodities  needed  most  and  which  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere. 

Cotton  is  in  such  great  demand  in'Spain  that,  according  to  reports, 
some  mills  were  offering  as  much  as  35  pesetas  per  kilo  for  raw  cotton. 
At  the  legal  commercial  import  rate  (in  mid-December  I9HS)  of  10.95 
pesetas  to  the  dollar,  this  offer  was  equivalent  to  about  $1.50  per  pound. 
However,  at  the  free  market  rate  of  33  pesetas  to  the  dollar  it  weald  be 
equivalent  to  about  U7  cents  per  pound. 

The  legal  price  of  American  type  cotton  had  been  pegged  since  19^3 
at  an  average  of  about  S,5  pesetas  per  kilo.     This  is  around  33  cents  a 
pound  at   official  exchange  rates.     It  was  reported  that  Spain  was  planning 
to  raise  the  legal  prices  on  imported  cottons.     Fifty  percent  of  the  yarn 
and  cloth  produced  in  Spain  is  required  to  be  sold  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government;  the  balance  may  be  sold  on  the  free  market.  During  December 
19^S,  Brazilia,n  cotton,  type  5?  ^a-s  quoted,  f.o.b.  Brazil,  at  the 
equivalent  of  38.61  cents  per  pound,  while  United  States  cotton,  middling 
15/16",  was  quoted,  f.o.b.  American  ports,  at  ^2.])G  cents. 

The  synthetic  fiber  production  in  Spain  is  between  7         8  million  kilos 
per  y^r  (equivalent  to  35,000  to  Uo,OCO  bales  of  cotton).    The  Spanish 
Government  is  trying  to  build  up  this  industry  in.  order  to  supply  much 
needed  fiber.     There  are  U  synthetic  mills  in  operation  and  1  under  con- 
s.truction.     It  is  reported  that  the  textile  mills  prefer  cotton  and  that 
the  production  of  synthetic  fiber  would  be  reduced  if  sufficient  cotton 
were  available  to  the  mills. 
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Table  1 — Cotton:    Cons-anption  in  EBP  ccruntries  and  Spain, 
annual,  1938-39,  19^7-^8  and  estinated,  19^8-14-9 


Country- 

:  Prewar 
:  1938-39 

;  19117-U8 

;     19U8-U9  a/ 

5  1,000  bales  b/ 

:  1,000  bales  b/ 

:  1,000  bales  b/ 

5  •  321 

:  U23 

J  375 

\  260 

\  220 

:  250 

'  1,295 

!  1,092 

;  1,100 

:  835 
115 

:  385 
75 

!  575 

100 

r  r  rs 
669 

880 

900 

89 

157 

160 

lUl 

13^  \ 

lUO 

2,690 

1,93^  \ 

2,100 

Other  EEP  Countries  c/  : 

600 

516  ' 

556 

lUO 

3^7  ; 

300 

7,155 

6,163  : 

6,556 

a/    Preliminary  estinates. 

b/    Bales  of  5OO  pounds,  gross. 

c/    Austria,  Denmark,  Greece,  Norv/ay,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Ireland, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    Prom  offici?.l  and  trade  sources. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITETD  STATES  DEPARTM  EMT  0  f  AG  Rl  CU  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON-,  D.G. 


FC-6-U9  -  March -lU,  I9U9 

SUPPLIES  OF  RAVJ  COTTON  INCEEASE  IN  FRANCE  l/  , 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  France  increased  in  November  and- December 
and  French  stocks  have  again  been  raised  to  a  satisfactory  level.  Raw 
cotton  stocks  were  reported  at  38^,000  bales  on  January  1,  19^9 »  an  increase 
of  100,000  bales  over  the  low  point  of  November  1,  19^8.    Stocks  en 
January  1  represent  about  a  Ui-months'  supply  which  the  French  consider 
satisfactory. 

The  French  textile  industry  produces  a  variety  of  goods  and  must  keep 
a  vdde  range  of  various  qualities  of  cotton  on  hand  to  fill  specialized 
requirements.     The  cotton  textile  industry  is  also  widely  dispersed  in 
eastern  and  northeastern  France,  and  transportation  is  slow  and  difficult 
over  most  of  the  country. 

The  increase  in  stocks  was  confined' entirely  to  American  cotton.. 
Stocks  of  other  grov/ths  continued  to  decline.    France's  supply  of  Egyptiaji 
cotton  is  very  short. 

Although  110,000  bales  of  cotton  arrived  in  Prance  in  November  and 
99»000  bales  in  December,  as  compared  to  an  average  monthly  consumption  of 
85,000  bales,  stocks  at  the  mills  remained  very  short  through  December. 
Due  to  the  slow  internal  distribution  system,  resulting  from  inadequate 
trucking  facilities  and  other  difficulties,  these  increased  supplies  had  not 
reached  the  mills  by  January  1,  19^9.    By  this  date  mill  stocks  had  declined 
to  about  1-month' s  supply,  or  the  lowest  point  in  the  postwar  period. 

Although  cotton  consumption  started  off  the  season  (beginning  Augast  1, 
19^8)  well  above  the  previous  season,  shortp^es  of  raw  cotton  and  power 
cuts  caused  consumption  to  decline -in  the  latter  part  of  19^8.  Cotton 
consumption  fell  from  100,000  bales  in  September  19^8  to  a  monthly  average 
of  85,000  bales  in  November  and  December.     In  view  of  the  tight  cottcn 
situation  in  part  of  19^8  and  reduced  mill  operations  it. is  doubtful  that 
cotton  consumption -for  the  19^8-^9  season  will  exceed  the  1.1  million  bales 
consumed  in  the  previous  year, 

Tj Based  on  reports  of  Jack  L.  Philippot ,  Commercial  Assistant,  and  , 
A.  P.  Maelberger,  formerly  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Paris,  and 
F.  H.  ¥hitaker,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Washington,  D.  C. 


France's  principaJ.  source  of  raw  cotton  for  many  years  has  been 
and  still  is  the  United  States,  which  in  prewar  years  supplied  about 
50  percent  of  all  raw  cotton  imported  into  France.    In  19^7-^8  and 
the  first  3  months  of  the  present  season  the  United  States  has  supplied 
about  30  percent  of  French  imports.    However,  as  foreign  exchange  is 
short  and  cotton  supplies  in  producing  countries  other  than  Egypt  and 
the  United  States  are  short,  France  must  depend  more  heavily  on 
United  States  cotton  under  the  EGA  program.     In  November  and  December 
of  19^8,  73  percent  of  all  cotton  arriving  in  France  came  from  the 
United  States.    On  January  1,  19^9,  about  6^-  percent  of  cotton  stocks 
in  France  was  of  United  States  origin.    As  increased . supplies  reach 
the  mills,  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  may  be  increased 
considerably. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  from  the  beginning  of  its. 
program  through  January  19^9         issued  purchase  authorizations  to 
France  for  about  630,000  bales  of  cotton.    About  ,35  percent  of  this 
cotton  had  been  shipped  by  Jajauary  1,  19^9*     "^o  maintain  cotton 
consumption  at  present  levels  it  is  estimated  the  French  must  secure  a 
total  of  from  700,000  to  800,000  bales  from  the  United  States. 

France  and  Brazil  have  a  trade  agreement  but  it  has  failed  to 
produce  enough  exchange  to  permit  aJi  increase  in  imports  of  cotton  from 
Brazil.    Brazil  has  exported  about  70,000  bales  of  cotton  to  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19^8-^9  season,  but  due  to  exchange  difficulties 
in  France  and  short  supplies  of  cotton  in  Brazil,  this  .cotton,  trade  is 
not  likely  to  be  increased  in  the  last  half  of  the  season.  .. 

High  prices  and  difficulties  in  exchange  have  reduced  imports  of 
Egyptian  cotton.     In  the  first  5  months  of  the  19^8-^9  season  France 
imported  less  than  60,000  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton,  or  about  half  its 
normal  needs.     Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  France  on  January  1,  19'+9  > 
amounted  to  only  30,000  bales  or  about  6-wee'ks'  supply. 

Imports  of  cotton  from  Pakistan  and  India  have  practically  stopped 
as^  most  of  Pakistan's  cotton  has  been  allocated' to  other  countries,  and. 
India  is  also  experiencing  a,  cotton  shortage. 

Prance  receives  the  entire  supply  available  in  the  ^French  African 
Colonies  but  this  amounts  to  only  10  percent  of  total  requirements. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  are  strictly  contrpl,led  by  the  government 
bec?.ii§e  of  the  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange'^     The.  importation  and. 
alloca-tion  are  supervised  by  the  G-IEC  (Group.ement  d' Importation  et  de 
Hipr.rtition  du  Coton)  which  was  established  by  the,  Frencjb.. Government 
before  World  ¥ar  II.     This  Association  receives  specified  amounts  of 
various  foreign  currencies  ajid  purcha.ses  and  imports  foreign  cotton  into 
France.     The  allocation  to  spinners  is  based  on  past  consumption  and 
needs. 
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Early  in  I9U8  a  few  large  spinners  were  authorized  to  trade 
directly  with  overseas  shippers.     This  initial  group  has  now  "been 
expanded  to  include  llU  spinners  and  in  Novemher  and  Decenher  more 
than  half  the  arrivals  were  purchases  "by  private  trade.  Authorized 
spinners,  however,  may  purchase  cotton  directly  from  foreign 
suppliers  only  after  receiving  notification  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  that  will  he  made  available  to  then.    A  control  committee 
supervises  the  activities  of  these  individual  p\ir chasers  to  make  sure 
that  purchases  are  nia.de  within  pricfe  limitations  and  that  cotton  grades 
correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  industry. 

Prices  of  French  textiles  have  increased  rapidly  in  postwar  years 
due  mostly  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  resulting  from  the  use 
of  outdated  machinery  and  the  shortage  of  lahor. 

The  average  age  of  equipment  in  the  French  cotton  industry  is 
estimated  at  2S  years  and  much  of  the  equipment  is  considered  ohsolete 
according  to  American  standards.     To  achieve  a  degree  of  efficiency 
that  will  permit  the  industry  to  compete  in  world  markets,  much  of  this 
equipment  must  "be  modernized  or  replaced. 

The  "Monet  Plan"  estimates  that  the  8,^00,000  existing  spindles  in 
France  should  "be  renovated  hy  1953  and  tha,t  2,000,000  modern  spindles 
should  he  installed.     In  Septemher  I9US  only  8,2^3,000  of  the  ahove 
spindles  were  in  operating  condition  and  6,526,307  were  active.     It  was 
also  estimated  that  the  200,000  looms  should  "be  partially  replaced  hy 
^5,000  automatic  looms.     Pajt  of  this  new  equipment  can  he  manufactured 
in  Frpjice  "but  the  haJance  must  "be  imported,  mainly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Sv;itzer land ,  end  the  United  States.     The  difficult 
exchange  position,  hovrever,  will  prevent  fulfillment  of  this  plan  for 
the  present. 

The  present  lahor  shortage  is  confined  mostly  to  the  weaving 
industry,  as  the  number  employed  in  spinning  mills  now  exceeds  the  1939 
level  "by  &  percent.     The  French  cotton  industry  relies  heavily  upon 
lahor  from  Belgium  to  ease  the  shortage  of  domestic  manpower.     It  is 
estimated  that  some  60,000  Belgian  workers  come  ,to  northern  Fran^  ''ally 
to  work  in  the  textile  mills.    A  recent  strike  of  these  Belgian  ..vJiKers 
seriously  affected  textile  production  in  this  area.     However,  an 
agreement  has  heeh, reached  on  conversion  of  Belgian  workers'  wages  into 
Belgian  francs  and  .most  of  the  employees  were  hack  at  work  hy 
February  1. 


'  'FHANCE:    Nnn'ber  'of  eriiployees  in  the  (iottbn  spinning  ' 
and  weaving  industries  on  specified  dates 


VBJi  e  < 

Spinning 

1      Weaving    ■  1 

January  1939 

'  ■  6U,oi+o 

100. 7U0 

\      16U,7S0  ' 

January  I9U2. 

'         31,235  ! 

U3.5O2  < 

7^,737  ' 

19.639  ! 

'      32,^79  , 

J  51,51s 

January  I9M+  { 

16,651  ! 

!      26,7S5  ■ 

!  U3.U36 

(      1U,136  . 

t  •  21,851 

!  35,987 

January  I9U6  ......  5 

•■  U6.gU7 

U2,U29 

i  89,276 

6l,02U  ' 

59.9S7  ^ 

i  121,011 

January  19^8  J 

66,710  ' 

!      66.897  - 

!  133.607 

68,533  ' 

!      69,90s  ! 

!      13s, UUl 

Source;     Industry  census  "by  Syndicat  General  de  1' Industrie 
Cotonniere  Prajicaise  (French  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Trade 
Association). 


FRANCE:    Numter  of  operable  spindles. and  looms, 
by  types,  1939^191+8 


Date 

:  Nuoher 
spindles 

!  Nunber 
!  twisters 

,  Loons 

:■  Total 
! number  loons 

Thousands 

'  Thousands 

[  Ordinary 

'>  Seni-automatic 
!     or  automatic 

January  I939  a/. . 
January  191+2  b/. ' 
J anuary  I9U3  b / . , 
January  191+1+  h/. . 
July       I9I+I+  a/ . . 

9,521 
•  7,036 
7,315 
7,176 
-  3,939 

:  I.U79 
!  981 
I  S71 

!  9I+O 
!  1,103 

.  108,271 

!  107,876 

.  108,975 

•     .  35.783 
!   ,  37,59^ 
37.868 

.  187.600 
I  ll+l+,05'+ 
'■11+5,1+70 
'  11+6,81+3 
.  177,^83 

January  I9 1+8 .... . 

J  s,365 

8,1+29 

S.253 
8,2l+3  c/ 

!  1,086 
!  1,000 
!      928  ! 

i    91+7  d/  - 

120,21+1+  { 
.  118,703 

115,850 
.  115,850  . 

1+5,005 
1+8,636  i 
52,312  ! 
52,311  ! 

1  165,21+9 

167,339 
'  168,162 
I  168,161  e/ 

^a/    Including  Alsace.  c]    6,353,402  active.      e/    119,868  active, 

b/    Not  including  Alsace.  d/    696,776  active. 

Source;  Industry  census  by  Syndicat  General  de  1' Industrie  Cotonniere  Francaise 
(French  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Trade  Association). 
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FRANCE:     Supply  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  1935  to  1939  average 
and  I9UU-45  to  19^8-^9  >  ^or  crop  years  "beginning  August  1 


(1,000  "bales  of  ^00  pounds  gross  weight) 


Type  of  cotton 

:  average 

:  19UU-U5  , 

:  19U5-U6 

:  19U6-I+7 

.  19117-1+8 

:  19^8^9 

:  1935-1939 

Car  ry—  ov  e  r 

American. . . * . . 

f  3.D 

:  257.1 

"  633.9 

I  306.8 

'           84.  b 

Bra,zilian  

*           ^  / 

2.9 

•  77 

Egypt  i?Jl  

f  1.2 

:  9d.2 

:  157.6 

5  I'+l.b 

•           66 .5 

ooioniai  

f 

t              U.  1 

I       23  .S 

»            OX  .  5 

>                oD .  X 

Indian  

•__ — ^  

»  TV 
1.  f 

»  7P 

•             RT  7 

•            Rn  Ii 

1  Total  

:lb/  700.0 

J  392.6 

:  917.1 

i  58i+.l 

:  290.9 

Imports 

•           L.7li  P 

Ameri  can  

t         DOy . U 

99^.1 

•  clcio,^ 

Brazilian  

•          on  n 

9^.1 

►            oX  ,  d. 

•C'gyptian  

•         pLf^  0 

>    1  m  7 

!  r  /  17^ 

.a/  x^H-.H- 

•        PI  7  P! 
>        ^x^ , 0 

ooxoniax, . . . . . 

'      7n  7 

T  T  1  7 

•            P!R  P 

'      1  pU  p 

ximicui  • «  • 

»        T  ok  n 

►         i-T^ .  D 

hi  A 

1         XDX .  ( 

ll^  Via 

•  RQ  n 

•  97.^  " 

Total  

:    1,290.0  , 

!  502.5 

!  1,313.7 

5  glU.5 

r  809.4 

:e/  1,100.0 

X  U  L  cJ.X    S  U.pp 

iuntr  X^XGcul ,  •  •  »  •  • 

1  pp;n  p 

■       X , UDO . X 

R7R  7 

S^Z.  X  XXclxl  k  •  ,  •  • 

•             Q7  1 

fth  ^ 

1           0*+ ,  X 

'      TOP  Q 

7RR  li  ! 

►              X  (  0  •  d  1 

POR  7 

Indian  

16  3  1 

50  g 

!  80.2 

213.0  ■ 

Total  

:    1,990.0  i 

509.1  i 

1.706.3  ' 

:    1.731.6  : 

1.393.5  ' 

'  1,390,9 

Consumption 

;    a/  ; 

Americpji  

102.0  : 

616.3 

!       761.3  i 

U5O.7  ! 

Brazilian  

a/  1 

90.2  J 

80.8  ! 

Egypt  iaji  

f         a/  : 

6  J  ! 

112.2  5 

;       170. U  ' 

288.9  ; 

Colonial  

a/  : 

7.0  : 

U2.5  ! 

1        96.7  . 

119.6  1 

Indian  

a/  : 

O.g  ! 

lg.2  1 

28.9  ! 

162.6  : 

Total  

:    1,131.0  : 

116.5  I 

7S9.2  ; 

.    1,147.5  ! 

1,102.6  ; 

e/  1,100.0 

a/  Not  availalDle. 

;b/  Estimated  for  July  3I,  I939. 

c/  Includes  2,000  "bales  of  Tanguis  and  1,700  t)ales  of  Pima, 

d/  Includes  2,100  "bales  of  Pima. 

e/  Estimated. 


Compiled  by  F.  H.  Whitaker,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  from  official  French  statistics. 
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OrrlOe  or  rO-f=fei<5f*  AOR^C^J^TURAL  RELATIONS 
UNirtD  StAtES  Ciei*Af*tME:NT  or  AGRICULTURE 


FC-7-4.9 


April  4,  194.9 


COTTON  CONSUI'IPTION  INCREASING  IN  SlffilDEN  1/ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Sweden  is  again  increasing  and  has  now 
attained  a  rate  of  about  125,000  bales  per  year,.    This  compares  with 
121,000  bales  in  194.7-i48  and  1^0,000  bales  in  the  prewar  period 
(1934-38).    There  vra.s  a  decline  in  cotton  textile  mill  activity  in 
194-7  from  the  194-6  level  due  to  an  abnormalls'"  large  labor  turnover, 
absenteeism,  and  migration  of  workers  to  other  industries  paying 
higher  wages,    A  stabilization  of  the  labor  market  and  the  introduction 
of  new  labor-saving  equipment  reversed  this  doiTOward  trend  in  194-8. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  reported  during  recent  months  in  the  supply 
of  labor  as  well  as  in  workers'  efficiency  and  the  per  capita  rate  of 
production.    This  would  justify  the  program  estimates  that  Sweden  Td.ll 
reach  the  prewar  level  of  production  in  194-9-50. 


Table  1.    Supplj-  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  Sv;eden,  194-5-4-6 
through  194-7-4-8  and  estimated  for  194-8-4-9 

(In  thousands  of  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight) 


:  1945-46  :  1946-47  : 

1947-4-8 

[  Estimated 
.  1948-49 

Supply                                        :  : 

78 
122 

:  79 
:  125 

200 

!  204 

Distribution                             :                :  : 

121 
79 

\  125 
:  79 

Total  distribution  '      1^5      :  198 

200 

:  204 

Source:    International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


After  the  war  the  high  profits  and  general  tax  deductions  allowed 
for  plant  modernization  led  to  large-scale  plans  for  the  installation  of 
modern  labor-saving  machinery  to  replace  the  worn  and  partly  obsolete 


17    Based  on  report  by  Erl-±i  I.  Kapy,  Commercial  Analyst  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Stockholm. 

Prepared  by  Glenn  A.  Ruggles,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


prewar  equipment.    As  the  production  of  textile  machinery  in  Sweden  is 
negligible,  all  equipment  must  be  imported.    The  import  and  foreign 
exchange  restrictions  introduced  in  194-7,  however,  have  retarded  the 
completion  of  modernization  plans.    The  nmber  of  spindles  as  shown  in 
Table  II.  have  now  been  increased  to  the  prewar  level,  but  textile  pro- 
duction is  still  lagging.    It  is  believed  that  with  present  equipment, 
production  could  be  increased  by  25  percent  over  the  present  level  if 
sufficient  labor  were  available.    The  industry  is  currently  operating  at 
loss  than  one  and  one-half  shifts  per  day  rath  48  hours  per  week.  The 
average  nuiuber  of  workers  engaged  in  the  cotton  spinning  and  vreaving 
industries  in  I94.5  and  194^,  as  compared  to  prewar,  is  shoi«m  in  Table  III, 

It  is  estimated  that  domestic  cloth  production  can  meet  about  70 
percent  of  the  country'' s  requirements.    However,  weaving  capacity  exceeds 
spinning  capacity  and  15  to  20  percent  of  Sweden's  cotton  jam  requirements 
m.ust  be  imported.    Sweden  plans  to  increase  yarn  production,-  however,  to 
reduce  imports  of  yarn  as  well  as  other  tj'pes  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products  that  can  be  supplied  from  increased -local  production. 

Cotton  yarn  production  in  Si'reden  consists  chiefly  of  medium  and 
coarse  yarns  from  number  S  to  number  30*    Most  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
yarn  are  imported.  '  Tfeaving  mills  can  meet  the  country's  normal  needs, 
for  utility  and  average-quality  fabrics,  but  most  of  the  fine  and  special- 
'type  fabrics  are  imported. 

Production  of  rayon  fabrics  in  S\reden  in  1947  was  reported  at  12,9 
million  pounds.    Domestic  production  of  filament  yarn  fabrics  has  been 
steadily  increasing  r.hile  the  output  of  spun  rayons  has  been  declining, 
as  shotm  in  Table  V.    In  1947  production  of  filament  yarn  fabrics  vras 
reported  at  7,2  million  pounds  and  spun  rayon  fabrics  5,7  million  pounds, 
Svreden  produces  all  tj^pes  of  rayons  but  the  bulk  of  the  production  is 
utility- type  fabric's.    However,  the  quality  is  high  and  it  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  a  discriminating  public.    Domestic  production  supplies 
about  70  percent  of  Sweden's  rayon  requirements,  the  balance  being 
supplied  by  imports. 

The  S\7cdish  Government  also  is  attempting  to  increase  dollar-paid 
exports  and  reduce  dollar-paid  imports  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  conserve  the  .country's  low  gold  and  dollar 
reserves .    The  dollar  shortage  compels  Sweden  to  import  cotton  from 
sterling  and  soft-currency  countries  frequently  at  prices  higher  than 
those  in  the  United  States.  ..  ' 

The  bulk  of  Swedish  raw  cotton  imports  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
been  purchased  in  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  India.    In  the  1947-48  season  the 
United  States  supplied  only  12  percent  of  the  import  total  as  compared 
to  about  80  percent  of  Swedish  cotton  imports  in  the  prevrar  years.  (See 
Table  IV, ) .    In  the  1948-49  season  the  United  States  has  made  only  one 
shipment — in  Januarj^  1949  of  377  bales — to  Sweden. 

Supplies  of  Swedish  rav:  cotton  have  declined  since  August  1,  194-8, 
due  to  reduced  imports.    Stocks  at  the  close'  of  1948  were  estimated  at 
about  50,000  bales  or  equal  to  about  5  m.onths'  supply.    TTith  supplies  of 
medium  staple  cottons  tight  in  -other  -exporting  countries,  Svreden  may  have 
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to  increase  imports  of  United  States  cotton  to  maintain  textile  production 
until  the  nev;  crop  is  available  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  order  to  increase  the  domestic  supply  of  yarn  and  fabrics,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  raw  cotton  rrere  exported  from  Sweden  during  19/i.5-4-6 
for  processing  in  other  countries,  chiefly  Finland  and  Italy.    This  prac- 
tice was  abandoned  in  194-7,  and  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  dropped  from 
20,000  bales  in  194-6  to  1,200  bales  in  1947.    However,  the  above  amounts 
include  only  that  cotton  that  passed  through  Sweden  and  does  not  include 
substantial  quantities  v;hich  were  shipped  direct  to  the  processing  coun- 
tries and  did  not  enter  Svredish  ports. 

Svredish  raw  cotton  imports  have  been  subsidized  from  public  funds 
since  1946,    The  amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  is  determined  by  the  State 
Price  Control  Board  and  varies  from  time  to  time  to  stabilize  consumers' 
prices  on  cotton  goods.    The  current  subsidy  amounts  to  about  6  cents  per 
pound. 

V 

The  imports  and  exports  of  all  cotton  and  cotton  products  are  licensed. 
Stringent  import  and  foreign  exchange  controls  xrere  introduced  in  March 
1947  T.liich  now  limit  all  imports,  particularly  those  payable  in  dollars, 
to  comm.odities  considered  essential  to  the  national  economy.    The  rationing 
of  textiles,  introduced  in  1941,  I'^^'as  abolished  in  November  1945.  Prices 
are  regulated  b;^'-  the  State  Price  Control  Board. 


Table  II,  .  Number  of  spindles  and  looms  used  in  Swedish  cotton 
■  mills,  1938,  1945,  and  1946.      •   ■   ■  ' 


1938 


1945 


1946 


Spinning  spindles 
(Ring) 
(Ifule) 
Total 
Doubling  spindles 

Total  spindles 


562,256 


425,405 
.  45,236 
470,641 
.  71,885 
542.526 


444,017 
45,401 

489,418 
72,786 

562,204 


Looms 

Nonautomatic  looms 
Automatic  looms 

Total  loons 


11,641 


2,435 
6,483 
8.918 


2,327 
6,558 

8,m 


Source :    Svcriges  Officiella  Statistik  -  Industri, 
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Table  III.    Average  number  of  workers  enplo;-ed  in  the  Stredish 
spinning  and  rreaving  mills,  1938,  1945,  and  I946 


1938  1945  1946 

Spinning  7,188  7,126  6,487 

leaving  7,412  .       6,402  6,217 

I'lachinists,  firemen, 
stockkeepers ,  guards, 

etc.       "         ^  1.258  1.851  1.848 

Total  vrorkers  15. 858  15.379  14,552 

Source;    Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik  -  Industri. 


Table  IV.    Imports  of  raiT  cotton  into  Sneden,  1938,  1945, 
1946,  1947,  and  7  months  of  I948 


(Bales  of  5OO  pomds  gross  r:eight) 


Country  of  origin  1938 

 J.  i-i— 

;  1945 

!  1946 

!  1947  1/ 

1948 
■    7  months 

Other  South  Am.erica..:  - 
Egypt  :  13,194 

:      ■  844 
:  36,631 

•  3,049  : 

•  14,499  ' 
:         248  : 

•  7,910 

•  52,700 

965  • 
3,4U  ' 
12,206 
5,537  . 
1,200  : 

2,065  : 

25  : 

:  27,236 
:  34,804 
2,796 
2,165  < 
6,971 
2,627  : 
1,697  : 
851  : 
624  : 
317  : 
78  : 

5,176 
:  14,413 

H 

H 
2/ 

31,797 
23,  U3 

4/  13,053 

55,271  t    86,022  : 

80,166  : 

87,582 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  If  any,  included  in  Brazil. 

3/  Included  in  "Other." 

4/  Includes  7,652  bales  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 


Source:    Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik  -  Handel.  1938  and  1945-46, 
preliminary  foreign  trade  statistics  for  1947  and  I948. 
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Table  V.    Production,  imports ^  and  supply  of  rayon  fabrics 
in  St/eden,  1938,  and  19A2  to  I94.5 


Type 

»  4 

1938  ; 

19^2  . 

.  19^5 

Filament  yarn  fabrics 

• 
• 

• 

•  1 

Drapery  and  curtain 

•  i 

0  * 

•                 ^  i 

0.3  : 

0.5  : 

0.4 

0  A  . 
,0  ; 

:  1.8 

:      2oO  : 

2.5 

2.0 

:  1.3 

>     1.3  ; 

1.1  ' 

1.3 

:  5»7 

:      5.9  . 

6,7 

Drapery  and  curtain 

1.0  • 

:      1.5  ■ 

1.9  • 

:  1.8 

'  3.2 

3.5  : 

:  4-.0 

>          X  .  X  < 

3T6 

■      3-7  : 

^.1  ' 

1.9 

:    2,7  : 

7,8 

.      9.8  : 

11.8 

9a 

Total  production  

• 

:  7,4. 

:  13.5 

!    15.7  : 

18.5 

i  15.5 

Total  imports  

:  2.1 

• 

.  2.7 

:      2.8  ; 

3.8 

:  2.2 

Total  available  for  dom.cstic 

consumption .................. 

:    9.5  • 

16.2 

;    18.5  • 

22.3 

:  17.7 

Sources    Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik  -  Industri. 


F0REJ6K  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


ornoE  or  rx>ftei<3W  aqripu-ltural  ^?£LATlONS 

UNITCO  StAteS  Def^APSTMENT  OF  AQ RICU LT4J R E 


FC-S-Ug  .  May  2, 

COTTON  C0NSU14PTI ON  DECLINES  IN  SWITZERLAND  l/ 

Switzerland  raw  cotton  cons-amption  is  reported  to  have  declined 
from  lUO.OOO  tales  in  the  igUy-Ug  season'  to  the  present  rate  of  near 
120,000  "bales  per  year.    This  decrease  in  consumption  resulted  mainly 
from  the  country's  inability  to  reach  the  prewar  volume  of  exports  of 
cotton  goods  which,  in  the  calendar  year  19^8,  amounted  to  only  one- third 
the  193s  cottsn  textile  exports,  as  shown  in  Tahle  III. 

Eine  and  fancy  cotton  piece  goods  are  classed  as  non-essentials  "by 
many  soft;  currency  countries.     These  countries  ar.e  also  endeavoring  to 
save  hard  currencies  "by  importing  more  raw  cotton  and  less  cotton  yarns. 

If  Switzerland  could  regain  its  prewar  market  for  cotton  fabrics, 
the  demand  for  raw  cotton  would  naturally  increase.    Increased  rayon 
production,  however,  should  "be  considered  as  it  will  undou"btedly  affect 
future  demand  .for  raw  cotton.    The  shortage  of  raw  cotton  during  the 
war  years  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  rayon  and  rayon 
staple  fa"brics,  as  shown  in  Ta"ble  lY. 

Exports  of  cotton  and  rayon  fa'brics  amounted  to  12,2  million  pounds 
in  19^7  (see  Ta"ble  III),  as  compared  to  11.7  million  pounds  in  1938. 
The  decline  in  cotton  fa'bric  exports  has  been  largely  offset  "by  increased 
exports  of  rayon  fa'brics.    The  inevitable  result  of  the  failure  of  cotton 
textile  exports  to  regain  prewar  levels  is  that  Switzerland,  in  planning 
for  19^9 »  ^S'S  "been  forced  to  reduce  its  output  "both  of  cotton  yarns  and 
of  fa'brics.  •  . 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  first  half  of  the  19^8-^9  season  (August 
through  January)  was  reported  at  67.700  bales  (.500  pounds  gross  weight). 
Stocks  of  cotton  in  Sv/itzerland  on  January  3I.  19^9 »  were  reported  at 
8^,000  bales,  a  slight  reduction  from  the  9O.OOO  ^f^-les  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  the. season  on, August  1,  19^8.    Stocks  of  6  to  9  months' 
supply  are  considered  normal  in,. Switzerland  as  the  specialty  type  of 
textile  manufacturers  requires  a. reserve  of  many  types  of  cotton. 

X/    Based  on  reports  by  0.  B.  Moussman,  Foreign  Service  Clerk,  American 
Consulate,  Zurich. 

Prepared  by  Glenn  A,  Ruggles,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relatione,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Imports  of  cotton  during  the  first  f  months  of  the  19^8-U9  season 
(August  through  February)  show  that  about  U2  percent  or  32,600  bales 
of  the  total  were  obtained  from  the  United  States.    This  compares  v;ith 
U.UOO  bales  received  from  the  United  States  during  the  entire  19^7-^2 
season  and  is  the  highest  level  in  the  postwar  period,  as  shown  in 
Table  II.     The  heaviest  imports  from  the  United  States  arrived  in 
December,  January,  and  February  when  22,000  of  the  32,600  bales  were 
imported . 

Officials  of  the  Swiss  Cotton  Importers  Association  believe  that 
if  prices  of  United  States  raw  cotton  remain  favorable,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  Switzerland's  main  source  for  cotton. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt  fell,  from  39 .000  bales  in  19^7 
to  22,000  bales-  in,  19^8.    The  figure  would  have  fallen  even  more  if  the 
Egyptians  had  not  agreed  to  let  Swiss  spinners  b\ay  Karnak  from 
government  stocks  at  reduced  p-rices  and  the  price  of.  other  growths  had 
not  temporarily  declined  during  .19^8. ■ 

Imports  from  Pakistan  end.  India  have  practically  stopped  iri  the 
first  7  months  of  the  I9US-U9  season.    In  Peru,  a  major  source  of  Swiss 
cotton  supplies,  stocks  of  old- crop  cotton  are  practically  exhausted  and 
new-crop'  supplies  will  not  be  availa,ble  before  May  or  June.  Peruvian 
prices  are  relatively  high  but  most  of  the  15,500  bales  imported  so  far 
this  season  were  purchased  at  an  earlier  date  at  much  lower  prices. 

Arrivals  of  cotton  from  Brazil  have  practically. 'stopped  , in  the  past 
few  months.    Prices  of  Brazilian  cotton  are  considered  too  high  and  old- 
crop  cotton  scarce.    Imports  of  Mexican  cotton  are  also  below  those  of 
previous  years  due  to  export  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

'The-  Belgian  Congo  has. shipped  5.000  balestof  cotton  to  Switzerland 
so  fpr  this'  season  but  imports  from  this  so\irce.,are  expected  to  decrease 
as  Belgium  needs  this  cotton  for  home  consumption. 

The  present  demand  is  for  cheaper,  coarser  fabrics,  calling  for 
shorter  staple.    This  fact,  acting  in  combination  with  unusua,ily  high 
rav7  cotton  prices  in  other  countries,  indicates  tha,t  the  United  States 
will  maintain-  its  present  l,evel  of  exports  to  Swi,tz,erland. .  However,  import 
demand  has  fallen  to  approximately  120,000  bales,  a. year  and.  some  of  the 
more  pessimistic  spi.nners  fear  it  may  .decline-  still  more.    Domestic  demand 
for  cotton  piece  goods  and  manufactures,  apparently  is  being  fully 
satisfied.    Despite  strenuous  efforts  in  negotiating  bilateral  trade 
agreements Switzerland  has  been- unable  to  .increase  X^^  export  quotas  of 
cotton  yam  and  piece  goods  to  soft  currency  countf;ieis.    The  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  mill  owners  at  present  is  to  reduce  production, 
draw  on  stocks  on  hand,  and  await  further  developments  rather  than  bijy 
raw  cotton  at  unprof itably  high  prices. 
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Table  I.    SWITZSELAIH);    Supply  and  distribution  of  raw  cotton, 

i9ii5„i+6  to  19i^7>=-^S 


(In  "bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


191+5-^^6  1 

'     1  qU7-,Up; 

SuTjply  : 
Stocks,  on  Aug'ugt  1/. . : 

16,000 

•  171, Uoo 

101,  to 
!  126,916 

!       101, OUU 

1  133,112 

187, Uoq 

[  228,316 

;  234,156 

Distribution  : 
Gonsumptiono  „  { 

-86,000 

:  123,395 
:  3,277 
!     101, oUU 

:  1-Ul,521 
5  ■..2,191- 

■  .:3tocks  on  Jiiiy  ^1. . .  .1 

101, Uoo  ! 

;  Total  distribution,! 

187,  to 

228,316 

:  234.156  .  - 

Source:    Conpiled  in  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 


based  on  reports  of  American  Consuls  in  Switzerland. 


Table  II.    SWITZERLAND:    Imports  of  cotton  by  countries, 
average  193i+-3S,  annual  19^5-^7. 
August-February  ISk-J-kS  and  igUg-Ug 

  '   (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

_     '         :  Average    : ;    Year  beginning  August  1    ; ;  August-February 

oountry    .  l93U-3g    :;    1945    ;    19116    :      I9H7    a    1947-4g  ;  194g-"^9 

'  1,000      ::    1.000  ;    1.000  !'     1.000  1 1      1.000    :  1,000 

•  ^ale s      : :    bales  s    bales  J ,  .  .  bales  1 1      bales    :  bales 

Argentina, . !  1/  : :  g  I  7  :  1  : :  1:1/ 

Brazil  :       -      2  SJ  32  5  25  !  2k  :i  ll^  ■:  5 

Egypt  :  73  J5  37  ;  39  J  "  32  .: :  27  :  1^ 

India  i  11  ::  5  J  7  :  ;  "  13  j :  . .  .    7  : .  _  1/ 

Paraguay.,.:  l/  ii  13  2  6  :  7  U  ;  1 

Peru..'.....:  3  j:  51  i  2g  :  ■2g  ::  Ig  :  15 

U.S.A....,.:  ■  33  ::  30  :  10  :   \  6  :":  k  i  33 

Others . . . . . :  12  ::  5^5  ts/  22  :;3/      15  ..  ;V  9 


Total....:        13^  .171    :     127    J       133    -       ■90    :  77 

-  •  '  ■    ":":  ■ '   :  i  I  '  ;  : ;  j  

ry    Less  than  5OO  bales. 

2/    Mexico  10.  Belgian  Congo  6. 

3/    Mexico  9„ 

5/    Belgian  Congo  5. 


Source:    Stat isti que  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur. 
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Table  III.    SV;iT2ERLAND:    Exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods, 

1938  to  19^3 


(In  thousands  of  pounds.) 


•  • 

> 

-  Fabrics 

Calendar  year 

1      Cotton  ,1 

[ '  Cottbii 

  Rayon 

;  Total 

1  yarn 

1932 

;  10,591 

5  9,996 

!•  •   ■  2,2^6  • 

S  12,21+2 

193^..^  

!       7,51S  •! 

1    10 , 219  1 

!'    ■■•2,52U  • 

!  12,7^3 

19.^  

.       k,7Sk  h 

i         5,592  ! 

;•■  ■1,109 

!  6,701 

19^1  

1,919 

!          5,351  J 

1,336    -J  7,187 

19^2...  •. . 

1,366 

!          2,657  ! 

•■  2,^+14 

5  .5.071 

19^3...  

90  ':. 

I          1,076  . 

•      -3  ,-556  ■ 

i  4,632 

19^...-  

21 

681  I 

6,457  ■  • 

i  7,138 

19^  

1,009  ! 

•  5,-562 

!  6.571 

19^6..;  

27^    -J  i 

!      1.598  ' 

!•  12,667 

19^7...  .>.! 

1,250 

!      .   ^,039  ! 

:    7,709  < 

!  11,748 

19^8.  \.i 

2,9^1  J. 

.3,988  , 

1/    Not  available.               ^                        •  ■  ■ 

Source:    Cocipiled  from  official  trade,  at at^i sties, .  . 
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Table  IV.    SWITZEHLAM) :    Production  of  rayon  filament  yarn 
and  rayon  staple,  I93U  to  19^+8 

(In  thousands  of  poiinds) 


Year 

5  Hayon 
!      11 lament 
:  yarn 

Hayon 
1  staple 

5  J-otai 

193^  

:        10,200  . 

{  10,200 

1935  

5     .  8,100 

I  8,100 

1936  

:  11,000 

!  11,000 

1937  

5  12,125 

!  12,125 

1938...:  

!    .  12,125 

75  :^ 

t  12,200 

1939...".  

!  .  12,125 

\  10 

;■  12,135 

19^..'  

12,125 

!    ■  12,125 

19^1..  

!  ,     iU,330  . 

!.  ^.190 

!  ■    ■  18,520  s 

19^2..  

!      16,095  . 

I      IS, 300 

:  ■■3^.395 

19^3.......... 

!-        15,655  .' 

!         23.370  . 

■  -39.025 

19^^+.'  

15,^30  ! 

2^,690     '  '! 

1+0,120 

19^5  

iU,300 

21,800  :  ■. 

.  36,100 

19^6,.  

I          13,600  -•! 

23,200  :  J 

■  36*800 

19^7'.  

!         16,500  ! 

20,900  •  i 

37,^00 

19U^  1/.  

. . . « 

12,000  ■  : 

21,000      ■  J 

39.000 

T/    Trade  estimate. 
Source:    Rayon  Organon 
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FC-9-U9  ■  May  9,  I9U9 

PORTUGAL'S  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  CONTINUES  TO  EXPAND  1/ 

The.  cot  tori  textile  industry  in  Portiigal  continues  to  expand  and  is 
nov^ 'consuming  about  l60,000  "bales  (5OO  pounds  gross  weight)  annually  as 
•compared  .to  about  ^0,000  "bales  prewar..  Cotton  consumption  in  the 
19^7-^3  season  was  reported  at  157,000  "bales.  Although  figures  are  not 
available  for  the  first  part  of  the.  19^8-^9  season,,  present  consumption 
is  reported  to  he  higher.  ^  , 

According  to  official  statistics  the  industry  had  about  660,000 
spindles  and  2^,520  looms  in  operation  , in  19^6.    however,  76O  of  the 
looms  are  manually  operated  and  only. 232  are  automatic.  '  The  mills  range 
in  size  from  small  establishments  with,  4  looms  to  factories  with 
thousands  of  spindles  and  hundreds  of  looms.    About  ^2  percent  of  the 
spindles  are  installed  in  small  factories  with  less  than  10,000  spindles 
;  each,  and  ^7  percent  of  the  mechpjiical,  lo.oms  are  in  mills  with  less  than 
300  looms  each. 

About  93  percent  of  the  textile  mills  are  located  in  northern 
Portugal  where'  labor  is  more  abundant  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  power. 

The  use  of  private  capital  with  Government  protection  has  developed 
the  cotton  textile  industry  in-  Portugal  into  one  of  J;he  country's  leading 
industries.     "'    . .  ■ 

The  cotton  textile  mills  constructed  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  modern  in  ^trticture  and  built  in  strict  compliance  with  plans 
approved  by  ;the  government  for  worker  protection.     The  spindles  are 
practically  all  of.  Swiss  manufacture,  while  the  looms  are  of  Swiss,  ' 
British,  and  United  States  manufacture. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War,  which  began  in  193^,  and  the  nonparticipation 
of  Portugal  in  World  War  II  provided  unusual  opportunities  for  Portuguese 
textile  exports  to  markets  normally  not  available.     These,  shipments  have 
expanded  rapidly  ejid  in  the  past  few  years  have  become  one  of 'the  largest 
items  in  Portuguese  export  trade. 

17    Based  on  reports  of  Jay  Walker,  American  Consul,  Oporto,  and  ' 
D.  Espirito  Santo,  Clerk,  American  Embassy,  Lisbon. 

Prepared  by  Glenn  A.  Ruggles,  Agricultural  Economist',  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Since  World  War  II  Portugal  has  been  meeting  increased  competition 
for  export  markets  and  a  gradual  weakening  of  demand  in  importing 
countries  as  the  wartime  deficit  was  overcome.    The  steady  development 
of  exports  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  v/here  protective  laws  prevail, 
however,  has  provided  a  ready  market  for  most  of  Portugal's  surplus 
production.    Before  the  war  these  colonies  purchased  most  of  their 
cotton  textile  supplies  in  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  I9U7  Portugal  exported  I3.S  million  pounds  of  cotton  textiles, 
or  ahout  30  percent  of  the  ^5.3.  million  pounds  produced.    About  SB  percent 
of  total  exports  went  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  as  shown  in  Tables  I, 
II,  and  III.  • 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  cptton  textile  industry 
it  has  long  been  the  aim  of  the  Portuguese  to  utilize  their  colonies 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  as  the  principal  source  -of-  raw  cotton.  Their 
success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  193^+  only  12  percent  or  12,115  bales 
of  the  cotton  imported  into  Portugal  were  received  from  the  colonies, 
while  in  19^7  such  imports  were  nearly  S5  percent  of  the  total  or 
118,787  bales,  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  in  193^  to  1936  about 
50  percent  of  Portiigal's  cotton  imports  were  from  the  United  States. 
Thereafter,  however,  imports  decreased  rapidly  and  no  United  States 
cotton  has  been  imporJ;ed  since  19^1. 

The  economic  situation  in  Portugal  began  deteriorating  in  19^+8, 
after  a  short  period  of  postv/ar  prosperity  based  on  accumulations  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  from  wartime  profits.    Portugal  has  been  unable  to 
produce  goods  at  prices  that  would  find  a  ready  outlet  on  world  markets 
to  sustain  exports  at  a  level  that  would  pay  for  imports.    The  slack 
demand  was  due  to  the  high  prices  and  non-essential  character  of  the 
majority  of  Portugal's  export  items.     The  drain- on  the  country's  gold 
and  foreign  exchange,  resulting  from  the  heavy  adverse  balance  of  payments, 
continued  throughout  19^8  despite  strict  import  controls.    These  controls 
were  adopted  early  in  I9U8  in  an  attempt  to  restrict  imports  to  only  those 
items  considered  essential  to  the  national  economy. 

The  effort  to  close  the  gap  between  exports  and  imports,  however,  was 
largely  ineffective  and  in  I9U8  Portugal  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  with 
every  country  except  Brazil  and  Bizone  Germany.    The  favorable  trade 
balance  with  Brazil  probably  explains  why  Portugal  has  secured  most  of  its 
cotton  imports  from  Brazil  in  spite  of  the  more  favorable  United  States 
prices.  .. 

The  importation  and  prices  of  raw  cotton  in  Portugal  are  controlled 
by  the  Regulating  Commission  of  Cotton  Trade,  established  in  May  1937. 
A  limited  number  of  firms  are  licensed  to  handle  the  imports  and  the 
Commission  fixes  the  quantity. of  raw  cotton  for  each  importer  by  sources. 
Importers  and  mills  are  given  fixed  monthly  quotas  based  on  their  needs , 
as  a  means  of  preventing  hoarding  of  stocks.    Imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  authorized  only. when  Portuguese  colonial  cotton  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities.  '  -.•  . 
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The  importers  must  pay  cash  to  the  Commission  for  ra.w  cotton 
imported  and  cannot  sell  their  stocks  to  the  najiufacturer  until  the 
Commission  issues  permits  to  the  mills  to  "buy  from  the  importers. 

The  Commission  also  maintains  rigid  control  over  cotton  mill 
operations  "by  setting  the  quantities  of  cloth  and  yarn  to  "be  produced 
and  prices  at  which  they  must  sell.    The  spinning  mills  are  permitted 
to  sell  to  the  weaving  mills  only  allotments  of  yarn  authorized  "by  the 
Commission, 

It  is  estimated  that  Portugal's  requirement  for  cotton,  other  than 
colonial,  will  amount  to  a"bout  ^5,000  hales  this  season.    During  the  first 
7  months  of  the  season : Brazil  and  Egypt  were  the  sources  for  practically 
all  of  Portugal's  cotton  imports.    Portugal  has  not  entered  the  American 
market  despite  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  United  States  cotton  are  now 
very  favorahle  as  compared  to  those  for  oth^r  growths.     This  may  "be 
attributed  partly  to  a-  scarcity  of  dollar  exchange  resulting  from  an 
adverse  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  in  19^8  while  that  with 
Brazil  was  favorable. 

The  Government  has  recently  permitted  the  installation"  of  textile 
mills  in  both  Angola  and  Mozambique,  which  should  in.  time  result  in 
curtailments  of  cotton  available  for  export  from  the  colonies  as  well  as 
curtailment  of  imports  of  Portuguese  textiles  by  these  colonies.  The 
adverse  balance  of  payments  and  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  may 
force  Portugal  to  curtail  imports  of  machinery  and  eliminate  much  of  the 
projected  expansion  of  the  textile  industry  in  both  Portugal  and  the 
colonies.    The  mill  owners  also  feel  that  without  the  immediate  possibility 
of  additional  markets  in  other  countries,  further  expansion  of  mill 
capacity  is  not  advisable  in  the  near  future. 

Dae  to  high  prices  of  Portuguese  cotton  textiles,  outlets  for  these 
goods  are  expected  to  be  confined  largely  to  the  protected  domestic  and 
colonial  markets.    At  present  the  local  textile  industry  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the "home  market  and  supplies  about  ^5  percent  of . the  import 
requirements  of  the  colonies. 

At  present-  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  attaining  greater 
efficiency  in  operation  of  the  mills  and  lowering  production  costs  to 
strengthen  their  competitive  position.     Some  of  the  mill  owners  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  required  official  permission  to  buy  modem 
machinery  abroad  to  replace  equipment  that  has  become  worn  and  obsolete. 
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Tat)le  I,    POHTUGALt    Cotton  yarn  and  cotton  textile  production, 
calendar  years  I93S  to  l^kj 

■  ■  -:  (Thousands  of  pounds)    


Year 


Cotton  yarn 


Cotton  textiles 


1938... 
1939, . . 
I9U0.,. 

19^1... 
19^2. . . 

19^3... 
19^. . . 
19^5... 
19^6... 
19^7... 


35.783 

,  .38,232 

l+g,102  : 

^  37,533 

.  39,^5^ 

Uo,679-  - 

:  33.239 

35.12U  i 

■  28,1^2 

U2,9S7 

,  .,  30,03s 

55,071  : 

39,209 

65,269  : 

^6,592 

6H,q63  : 

^5.333 

SourceJ  ,  Instituto  Nacional  de  Estatistica 


Listen,  Portugal, 


Table  II.    PORTUGAL:    Exports  of  cotton  yarn, 
calendar  years  1938  to  19^7 


(Thousands  of  pounds) 
Opuntry  of  destination 


Year 

• 
• 

• 
* 

Portuguese 
colonies 

1  Switzerland 

t  French 
!  Morocco 

\  Spain 

:  Other 
I  countries 

:  Total 

1938... 

• 

« 

70 

•* 

!  5,183 

!  .18 

•'  5,271 

« 

37 

:     615  < 

!           11  ) 

I  663 

88 

I  838 

!  11 

!         13^  ! 

1,071 

• 

2U9 

!       6,883  • 

'         7^3  ! 

7,875 

I9H2. .. 

f 

•  • 
• 

256  i 

269 

!       11  ; 

!           2  ! 

k  1 

5I+2 

t 

229  1 

I           2k  ! 

277 

• 

201  J 

t      185  ! 

386 

• 

289  " 

I  311 

2  ; 

602 

• 

Uoi  : 

236  ; 

-     :         3      t  She 

t 

h6l  i 

U2  ! 

t     -     :        18  ! 

527 

>pource:    institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
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Table  III.    PORTUGAL:    Exports  of  cotton  textiles, 
calendar  years  1938  to  19^7 

  (  Thousands  of  pounds)  , 


Year 


Country  of  destination 


^  \J  X  U  UL^L^W  O  w  1 

French  ! 

Other 

Total 

colonies  i 

,  '  Morocco 

countries  ; 

f 

:  5,108 

!      1,583  ' 

6.691 

;  5  Ml 

;        -        r  628 

!  6,115 

^,850 

!  22 

1  U,872 

8,768 

!  '      201  , 

I  932 

!  9,901 

8,305 

1  •      533  ! 

679 

9,517 

7.661.. 

i        330  . 

525 

!  8,516 

■  kMl 

;  ■  1,129 

i      227       J  5.803 

.  7.965 

t  .1.12^ 

.      ■  -  -  7 

!  9,096 

,  12,3^6 

611    {    '      k    .  , 

1  12,961 

13,005 

183  J 

99  1 

>  13,287 

193s.. 
1939.. 
19^.. 
19^1. . 
19^2. . 

19^3.. 
19^.. 
19^5.. 

19U6.. 

19^7.. 


Source 


Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 


Table  IV.    PORTUGAL:    Imports  of  cotton  by  countries, 
average  193^-38,  annual  I9U5-U8 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)   

Calendar  year 


Country            :  Average  < 
-  I93M8  . 

■'19^5  !   19^6  , 

I  19^7 

.  19^8  1/ 

t 

«  1 

British  Indies  8  ^.Uoi 

Portuguese  colonies..?    29,557  « 

• 

c 

7,721  i 

88  j 
!  .6,651 
.    90,679  ' 

.     3,^68  1 

t 

i  1,850 
;  360 
6,106 
i  173,79^ 

1  12, i+88  , 
!         175  . 

!       5,360  . 

!  100, 76i^ 

►  II.I2U 

^.237 
"  119,911 

!     ,  1,263 

Total  112,316 

t 

!  108,607  !  182,110  \ 

:  118.787  [ 

.  136,535 

T7    January  through  November. 

Source:    Estatistica  Comercial  Republica  Portuguesa  and  reports  of 
Foreign  Service  Officers, 
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Table  V.    VOB-TUQAL:    Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton, 
19U5-i+6  to  ISkj-kS 


(Bales  of  30Q  potmds  gross  weight) 


■      ■  : 

.   ;  i9U6r^7     ?  19^7-^8 
I 

Supply 

Stocks  on  August  1... 

i       U2,239  ■! 
!  :    12U.787  -! 

"     0     ,     -  ' 

t 

f  ■  ■ 
lU6,301     s- -  •  167. 8i+U' 

Distribution  ! 

Stocks  on -July  31.... i 
, Total  distribution.! 

167,026  I 

13^,5^8  : 
.   32,1+78  ! 

178,779     ;.'  198.731 
• '  ■  ■ 

1^17.892  :--156,89i+ 
30.887     :  •  • '  ^i;S37 

;  167.026  :,  178,779  i  ■198.731 

Soxirce:    Various  official  statistics  aiid  estimati^s. 


Table  YI.    POR'TUGAL:    Cotton  mill  consumption  of  colonial 
and  other  growths,  I9U0  to  19^8 

 (Bales  of  500  po\inds  gross  wei^t)  "   


Calendar  year 


Colonial 


Other 


Total 


19^. . . 
19^1... 
19^2... 

19^3.... 
I9U4,. . 


I9I+5.  ■  ■  : 

19^6  «..........;•■ 

19^7-1'/.......: 

19^7-^8  I/.......: 


^3  Ml 
56,1+60 
82.507 
77.060 
-SU,092 

113,81+9 
135. 160- 
13^,205^ 
136,1+10 


63,318 
65,578 
17.756 
8.53^ 
11,661 

10*679 
11.3^9 
13.687 

20,U8l+ 


106,785 
122,038. 
100,263 
.85,59^ 
,  95,753 

12^,528  . 
lU6,509 
11+7,892 
156,891+ 

^  i  iZid'irii'- 


YJ    Crop  year  Ijeginning  : August  1.  -  .  • 
Source:    Foreign  Service  Officers'  reports. 
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OP'npi  or  FOPfpGW  AQRfgULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UI^-ftCD  StAtES  OePAf^tMKNT  or  AGRICULTURE 


FC-10-/+9 


Hay  16,  1949 


RE7IE"i  OF  194?-49  T"ORI.D  COTTON  PRODUCTIOII 


■>  orld  cotton  production  in  194-S-49,  nov;  estinated  at  about  29,140,000 
bales  (oi  500  pounds  gross),  is  3,920,000  bales  above  a  revised  estinate 
of  25,220,000  for  1947-/+8.'  The  194^^-49  crop  is  the  highest  since  1940-41 
and  nearljf  equal  to  the  5-year  prewar  average  v:ith  the  exception  of  the 
record  crop  of  1937-3S.    Host  of  the  increased  production  in  1948-49  took 
place  in  the  United  States.    T.orld  production  this  year  exceeds  T?:orld 
consiTiption  for  the  first  tine  since  ""Yorld  "■"ar  II. 

Up'v.'ard  revisions  in  the  194^-49  estinates  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina,  totaling  about  500,000  bales,  were  nearly  offset 
by  dov.Tiward  revisions  in  the  estinates  for  China,  India,  and  Pakistan. 
Production  in  foreign  countries,  totaling  about  14,275,000  bales  in 
1943-49,  is  still  ?rell  below  the  prewar  average  of  IS, 525,000  bales.  The 
rise  frori  the  lo::  war  tine  levels  has  been  sIotj-  and  there  is  no  present 
indication  that  foreign  production  as  a  whole  vdll  approach  the  pre^var 
level  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

The  1948  crop  of  560,000  bales  in  I'exico  is  the  largest  on  record 
and  about  9  percent  larger  than  the  next  largest  crop  of  516,000  bales 
harvested  in  1943-    The  steady  upward  trend  in  production  during  the  past 
15  years  or  nore  is  attributed  to  a  proportionate  rise  in  acrease  v.-ith  a 
slight  inprovenent  in  yields 
irrigation. 


Ilearly  all  of  the  crop  is  produced  under 


In  El  Salvador  the  194S-49  crop  of  21,000  bales  vras  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  previous  2  years  and  all  3  vrere  about  four  tines  the  average 
production  during  the  5  years  ended  July  3I,  1940.    The  1948-49  crop  of 
6,000  bales  in  Haiti  vras  badly  danaged  by  boll  rreevil  attack  and  anounted 
to  little  ncre  than  one-fourth  of  tlie  5-year  average.    Hot  nuch  change 
has  occujrred  in  other  parts  of  Central  Aiierica  and  the  Caribbean  Area  in 
recent  -'ears. 


The  final  United  States  cotton  report  just  released  places  the 
1948-49  crop  at  14,868,000  bales  fron  22,763,000  harvested  acres.  These 
figures  are  slightly  lower  than  the  last  pre\'i.ous  estinates  for  1948  but 
represent  increases  of  25  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively,  over  the 
11,857,000  bales  fron  21,269,000  acres  a  year  ago.    The  average  yield  of 
313*1  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  in  194-8  is  the  highest  on  record,  conparing 
Td-th  267.3  pounds  in  1947  and  the  10-year  average  of  254.2  pounds.  The 
high  yield  was  due  not  -^nly  to  oxceptioriclly  favorable  weather  but  also 
to  increased  use  of  fertilizer,  and  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  acreage 
being  planted  in  the  higher-yielding  areas. 
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Cotton  production  in  Europe ,  mostly  in  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Spain, 
Rur.ania,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia,  in  that  order  of  importance,  has  practi- 
cally doubled  since  the  end  of  the  Trar,    The  total  of  155,000  bales  for 
194-3-49  is  slightly  higher  than  the  147,000  prevrar  average.  These 
figures  represent  only  about  10  percent  of  the  annual  requirements  of 
the  6  countries  that  produce  cotton, 

I^e^Ar  information  regarding  1947  and  194^  cotton  production  in 
Uzbekistan,  the  most  important  cotton  gror/ing  region  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  som.e  other  regions  in  Central  Asia  led  to  the  revision  of  the  1947 
and  I94S  production  figures.    The  1947  crop  is  now  estimated  at  2,400,000 
bales  as  against  the  form.er  p\xblished  figiire  of  2,600,000  and  the  I94S 
crop  is  placed  at  2,800,000  bales  as  against  the  earlier  estiniate  of 
2,500,000  bales.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  complete 
inforLiation  available  on  the  total  ginned  Soviet  crop  and  the  above 
estimates  are,  therefore,  still  tentative  and  subject  to  further  revision 
as  more  information  becomes  available.    The  amount  of  cotton  harvested 
in  1948  may  have  been  smaller  than  production  estimates  Trauld  indicate 
because  of  reported  harvesting  d5_f f iculties .    As  in  earlier  years,  pro- 
duction goals  of  the  government  plans  -Tere  not  reached  in  194C.  Although 
unfavorable  'Afeather  conditions  vfere  no  doubt  in  part  responsible,  there 
has  been  official  criticism  of  the  efficiency  of  managem-ent  and  T;orkers 
on  mzjij  collective  farm.s  in  the  cotton-grovdng  regions. 

That  the  difficulty  e:cperienced  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
drive  to  increase  cotton  production  iTas  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
lack  of  incentive  to  groT.'  cotton  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  a  nei"  decree,  issued  in.  Februar;-  1949,  contains  pro- 
visions aimed  at  increasing  the  earnings  of  cotton  grovrers  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  their  interest  in  a  larger  output.    In  addition,  the 
decree  (the  full  text  of  v/hich  is  not  yet  available)  prescribes  various 
other  measm-es  to  increase  cotton  production.    Thus  the  Soviet  Government 
campaign  for  larger  cotton  supplies,  apparently  spurred  b;?"  the  desire  to 
provide  more  cotton  for  the  textile  j.ndustries  in  the  eastern  European 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  continued  lonabated  during  the  current 
\"ear.    The  Government  program^,  hovrever,  is  thj:*eatened  at  the  outset  by 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  this  spring  which  delayed  cotton  planting. 
This  ;..ay  affect  tlie  yields  adversely. 

The  1948-49  estimate  for  India  has  been  further  reduced  to  1,940,000 
bales  (of  5OC  pounds  gross)  from  the  previous  estimate  of  2,050,000  and 
is  the  smallest  crop  for  munj  years.    The  reduction  is  attributed  mostly 
to  drought  in  the  Gujerat  and  Saurashtra  areas  and  heavj'"  unseasonal  rains 
in  central  India.    In  Pakistan,  current  estimates  of  the  1948-49  crop 
average  about  833,000  bales,  a  reduction  of  222,000  from,  the  last  report 
and  92., 000  below  last  year's  crop.    The  sma.ller  crop  is  attributed  to  a 
reduction  of  nearly  10  percent  in  acreage  and  to  subnormal  conditions, 
particularly^  in  the  iJest  punja-b.    Arrivals  at  Karachi  to  April  14,  1949, 
from  that  province  were  about  3^  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago  at  the 
same  date. 
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Accurate  estimating  of  the  China  crop  is  difficult  because  of  the 
spread  of  mlitarj  activities  in  the  Civil  TJar  tlirough.  a  major  portion 
of  the  cotton  areas.    Information  reported  recently  by.  OiTen  L.  Davison, 
Agricultujral  Attache  at  the  American  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  indi- 
cates a  crop  of  about  2,115,000  bales  in  194-S-4-9  or  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.    Production  T;as  reported  higher  than  last  year  in  northern 
China  TThere  high  cotton  prices  encouraged  farmers  to  plant  a  larger 
acreage  and  weather  conditions  were  favorable.    Excessive  rain  and  floods 
in  central  China  caused  decreases  in  some  of  the  principal  cotton  areas.- 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  Turkey  v.here  the  1948-49  crop, of  . 
235,000  bales  is  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  2  previous  years  and 
slightlj"-  below  the  prewar  average  of  249,000  bales.    A  larger  increase 
was  expected  in  1948  until  the  crop  suffered  heavy  infestation  by  corn 
ear-worms .    About  93  percent  of  the  194^  crop  was.  of  the  Acala  variety 
and  the  remainder  v:as  an  Asiatic  (native)  -  type  called  Yerli.  . 

The  Korean  crop  of  77,000  bales  in  1948-49  was  less  than  half  of  the 
prevrar  average  of  180,000  as  cotton  continued  to  give  way  to  expanding 
food  crops.    The  a^artime  Japanese  policy  of  increasing  cotton  production 
in  Korea  resulted  in  a  rise  to  more  than  200,000'  bales  annually  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in- food  crops.    Post^-.^ar  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
food  caused  a  diversion  of  considerable  cotton  land,  to  food  crops.  Pro- 
duction in  other  countries  of  Asia  is  generally  below  the  pre^/rar  average 
(except  in  Sian  and  Syria),  because  of  prcjssure  to  maintain  production  of 
food^crops*,  " 

The  1948-49  crop  in  Brazil,  now  estimated  at  1,465,000 -bales,  is 
65,000  above  the  last  previous  estimate  due  mostly  to  an  upward  revision 
in  North  Brazil  figures*    This  crop  is  somewhat  larger  than  "t^iose  of  the 
previous  3  years  but  25  percent  below  the  5-76^1"  prewar  average. 
Increased  production  this  year  is  attributed  mostly  to  increased  acreage. 
TiTeather  conditions  in  South  Brazil  have  been  favorable  for  the  crop  now 
being  harvested  and  the  average  quality  may  equal  the  high  quality  of  the 
1947-48  crop.  ,  " 

iligration  of  farm  labor  to  urban  areas  for  higher  wages  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  period,  high  local  prices  for  food  products,  and' 
several  consecutive  years  of  unfavorable  weather  for  cotton  are  the  princi 
pal  factors  responsible  for  reduced  cotton  production  since  1943-44. 
There  is  little  prospect  for  a  return  to  the  high  wartime  level  of  pro- 
duction as  long  as  a  large  portion  of  farm  labor  is  attracted  to  urban 
areas  b^.^  steadj^  emplojnnent  and  high  vrages .  , 

In  Argentina  a  near-record  crop  of  at  least  500,000  bales  (unofficial 
estimate)  is  now  being  harvested  from  record  plantings  estimated  at  about 
1,222,000  acres.    This  production  estimate  is  18  percent  above  that  for 
1947-48  and  73  percent  above  the  prevrar  average  of  289,000  bales.  Grovdng 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable  until  late  in  March  when  heavy 
rains  in  the  Chaco  may  have  caused  some  damage  to  cotton  being  picked 
(the'  picking  season  starts  about  IIa.rch  1). 
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Widespread  shortage  of  labor  -.Tas  reported  this  j^ear  and  as  in  Brazil, 
it  Tjas  due  to  attraction  of  farm  labor  to  urban  areas  for  higher  wages 
and  better  living  conditions .    Greater  mechanization  is  being  sought  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  labor  shortage. 

The  194-8~49  cotton  crop  in  Peru  is  tentatively  estirnated  at  about 
325,000  bales,  compared  vfith  275,000  last  year,  but  it  is  too  early  for- 
an  accurate  estimate  as  picking  in  heavy  volume  is  usually  began  in 
April.    A  small  increase  in  acreage  from  321,000  to  3^6,000  acres  \ja.s 
reported  and  rreather  conditions  v;ere  more  favorable  than  for  the  last 
crop.    The  outlook  for  production  of  Pima  this  year  is  more  favorable 
because  of  adequate  "vrater  for  irrigation  and  better  control  of  insect 
pests. 

Cotton  acreage  is  only  slightly  above  the  lovf  restricted  T/artiirie 
level.    The  principal  causes  for  continued  Iot;-  cotton  acreage  are  the 
Peruvian  Government's  requirements  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cultivated  land  on  the  coastal  plantations  be  planted  to  food  crops  and 
the  relatively  high  prices  available  for  food  crops. 

Grovjlng  conditions  in  Paraguay  have  been  favorable  for  cotton  during 
the  194-8-49  season  to  date  and  a  crop  of  at  least  50,000  bales  is  expected 
from  the  148,000  acres  planted.    The  quality  of  the  crop  is  also  reported 
to  be  better  than  average. 

Production  and  acreage  in  Colombia,  Venezuela ,  and  Ecuador  do  not 
vary  much  from  year  to  year.    All  3  countries  are  deficit  cotton  producers 
and  offer  considerable  tariff  protection  and  other  encouragement  to  cotton 
grovrers  but  the  areas  suitable  for  profitable  cotton  cultivation  are  limited. 

Yoathev  conditions  vrere  favorable  for  cotton  groining  throughout  most 
of  the  African  cotton  areas  in  1948-49  and  acreage  as  tj-ell  as  yields  were 
increased.    Production  in  E^'j)t  rose  to  1,772,000  bales  from  1,496,000 
acres  as  result  of  modification  of  the  governraent '  s  cotton  acreage  restric- 
tions and  a  higher  average  yield.    Further  modification  of  acreage  restric- 
tions for  the  1949-50  crop,  already  announced,  v/ill  permit  a  crop  next 
year  approximately  equal  to  the  prewar  average  of  1,893,000  bales  from 
1,821,000  acres.    The  acreage  controls  still  in  effect  are  intended  mostly 
to  curb  the  expansion  of  acreage  planted  to  Karnak  and  other  extra-long 
staple  varieties. 

Production  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian-Sudan  is  up  by  I6  percent  to  251,000 
bales  in  1948-49  which  is  about  equal  to  the  prewar  average  of  248,000. 
In  the  Belgian  Congo,  production  of  190,000  bales  in  1948-49  is  slightly 
above  the  preiTar  average  of  172,000  bales.    Production  of  312,000  bales  in 
Uganda  in  1948-49  represents  an  increase  of  121  percent  above  the  abnormally 
small  crop  of  141,000  in  1947-48  and  11  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of 
281,000  bales.    Smaller  increases  were  reported  in  Tangan7/-ika  and  Kenya  in 
East  Africa  and  Nigeria  in  West  Africa. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Commttee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  Charles  H.  Barber,  Divight  R. 
Bishop,  Lazar  Volin,  and  llary  E.  Long. 
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RECENT  TREIIDS  III  I.IXICAIJ  COTTON  1/ 

Cotton  is  the  second  most  important  Mexican  crop  in  value  of  pro- 
duction, ranking  next  to  corn.    In  terms  of  area  harvested  cotton  is 
fourth,  following  corn,  beans,  and  wheat.    Production  of  cotton  in 
Mexico  averaged  approximately  375,000  bales  of  500  pounds  net  vreight 
annually  from  1936  to  1945  on  an  average  area  of  330,000  hectares  or 
815,000  acres.    Subsequent  crops,  as  estimated  by  the  American  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City,  reached  452,000  bales  in  1946,  475,000  bales  in  1947, 
and  550,000  bales  in  194S. 

Average  annual  exports  of  cotton  from  1936  to  1945  ^rere  75,000 
bales.    As  an  export,  rair  cotton  ranked  thirteenth  in  value  among  all 
commodities  during  the  1936-1945  decade.    In  the  saiae  period,  cotton 
was  fifth  among  agricultural  exports,  follov.dng  henequen,  coffee, 
chicle,  and  cattle.    Cotton  became  the  sixth  Mexican  export  in  1946, 
behind  cotton  textiles,  silver,  lead,  fish  and  other  seafood,  and  sine. 
In  1947  ra^T  cotton  moved  into  second  place,  being  exceeded  only  hy  lead 
in  value  of  exports.    Rair  cotton  exports  in  1948  dropped  to  the  1946 
level,  although  the  peso  value  was  double  that  of  1946  because  of 
devaluation  of  the  peso  early  in  the  ginning  season. 


FOR 


Mexican  iiaports  of  raw  cotton  run  from  one  to  three  thousand  bales 
a  year,  mostlj'-  long  staple  fiber  of  the  Egj'ptian  typQ- 

Average  annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  J^exico  is  about  230,000 
bales.    During  the  peak  war-time  period,  consijmption  exceeded  300,000 
bales  several  years,  but  a  decline  of  more  than  10  percent  in  1947, 
indicates  a  return  to  average  levels. 

Mexican  cotton  is  grorm  largely  on  irrigated  land  and  is  thus 
restricted  to  a  few  important  regions.    All  Mexican  cotton  is  of  the 
American  Uplands  type  and  most  is  grovnn,  from  United  States  seed.  Imports 
of  seed  run  from  ten  to  tv:enty-five  riillion  pounds  per  year. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  Mexico  is  completely  industrialized.    All  pro- 
duction is  ginned  in  the  grov.dng  areas .    Other  plants  in  these  regions 
cut  linters  and  express  oil  from  cottonseed  obtained  in  ginning. 

T/    Prepared  hy  John  New-ton  Smith,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  temporarily 
on  duty  Yiith  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Tielations,  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Adequate  iTarehousing  exists  in  cotton  gror.lng  and  in  cotton  textile 
centers.    The  Mexican  cotton  textile  industry  operates  254  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  vri-th  more  than  950,000  spindles  and  33,800  looms. 


Mexican  cotton  production  -  1925  to  1948 


Average  yield 

Production 

Area 

harvested 

Kgs. 

lbs. 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000 

1,000 

per 

per 

(500  lbs. 

(500  lbs. 

hectares 

acres 

hectare 

acre 

net) 

gross) 

1925 

172 

425 

253 

226 

189 

200 

1926 

248 

613 

314 

281 

339 

360 

1927 

132 

326 

294 

263 

169 

179 

1928 

203 

■502 

297 

265 

263 

278 

1929 

199 

492 

268 

239 

232 

246 

1930 

158. 

390 

244 

217 

167 

178 

1931 

129 

319 

353 

315 

198 

210 

1932 

78 

192 

233 

252 

96 

102 

1933 

172 

424 

329 

293 

246 

260 

193^ 

169 

418 

286 

255 

210 

223 

1935 

266 

657 

"^1 
j-^j 

-1-7  JJ"-" 

j^j 

8A7 

251 

224 

374 

397 

1937 

336 

830 

220 

196 

321 

341 

1938 

260 

642 

256 

228 

289 

307 

1939 

262 

648 

258 

230 

294 

312 

1940 

254 

627 

258 

230 

285 

?02 

1941 

316 

781 

257 

229 

353 

375 

1942 

362 

895 

284 

253 

4A8 

458 

1943 

409 

1,010 

283 

252 

504 

515 

1944 

390 

963 

272 

243 

461 

472 

1945 

366 

904 

267 

238 

424 

434 

1946 

327 

808 

278 

248 

397 

407 

1947  a/ 

34.0 

S39 

271 

242 

400 

A08 

1948  oj 

359 

887. 

291 

260 

454 

465 

1946  'of 

341 

843 

305 

268 

452 

460 

1947  b/ 

375 

926 

291 

256 

475 

484 

1948  b/ 

425 

1,050 

298 

262 

550 

560 

a/    Preliminary  figures, 
b/    Erabassy  estimates. 

Source:    Boletin  Ilensual  de  la  Direccj.on  de  Econonie  Rural,  Secretaria  de 
Agricultura  y  Ganaderia. 
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PROnJCTIOII 

Cotton  production  in  Ilexico  averaged  375,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
net  weight  annually  from  193^  through  19-45-    Average  annual  area 
harvested  v«ras  approxinately  330,000  hectares  or  815,000  acres.  Subse- 
quent crops,  as  estimated  by  the  American  Kmbassy^,  reached  /!.52,000 
bales  in  194-6,  475,000  bales  in  1947,  and  550,000  bales  in  194^.  The 
last  crop  exceeded  all  records  since  the  statistical  service  of  the 
Ministry''  of  Agriculture  Treis  established  in  1925. 

Since  most  Mexican  cotton  is  grovm  on  irrigated  land,  the  major 
grovdng  regions  are  vfidely  separated  and  quite  distinct.    Planting  in 
the  most  important  areas  takes  place  from  January  to  Hay  and  picking 
from  July  to  December.    A  brief  description  of  the  chief  cotton  regions 

f  ollOXTS  . 

La  Laguna,    This  irrigation  district  consisting  of  a  dry  lake  bed, 
comprising  the  municipalities  of  Torreon,  San  Pedro,  llatamoros,  and 
Viezca  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  the  municipalities  of  Gomez  Palacio, 
Lerdo,  Ilapimi,  and  Nazas  in  the  State  of  Darango,  contains  approxiraately 
245,000  hectares  of  cultivable  land.    Irrigated  crop  area  varies  from 
125,000  to  145,000  hectares  annually .  depending  upon  v.-ater  reserves  in 
storage  basins.    T'Jheat  competes  stronglA'  rrith  cotton  in  this  area,  92,000  • 
hectares  being  harvested  in  1948  as  compared  to  79,000  hectares  of  cotton. 
The  rich  land  of  the  district  produces  the  highest  cotton  yields  in 
Mexico.  ^  , 

Cotton  Seasons  in  Ilexico 


Region 

Planting  season  . 

Picking  season 

La  Laguna 

February'-,  to  April 

July  to  October 

Matamoros 

Februar;^?-  to  April 

July  to  September 

I'lexicali 

March  to  April 

September  to  December 

Delicias 

February  to  April 

September  to  November 

Juarez 

March  to  May 

September  to  November 

Don  Ilartin 

February  to  March 

•      July  to  August 

Sonora 

■   February  to  May 

July  to  October 

Sinaloa 

June  to  August 

October  to  December 

Nayarit 

August  to  September 

January  to  February 

Guerrero . 

Aug'J.st  to  September 

Januarj^  to  March 

Oaxaca 

August  to  September 

January'"  to  February 

Verzcruz 

September  to  November 

April  to  I'Tay 

Mexicali . 

This  irrigation  district  in 

the  northern  territory  of 

Baja  California 

is  an  extension  of  the  Imperial  Valley  region  of  the 

lorrer  Colorado  River  in  the  United  States.    Crop  land  consists  of 
200,000  to  250,000  hectares  of  vrhich  about  125,000  are  irrigated.  Crops 
vhich  compete  v.dth  cotton- are  v.tieat,  flax,  barley,  and  alfalfa.'  This 
is  the  only  region  in  Mexico  'Thich  is  free  of  the  pink  bollvroiTa  and  of 
consequent  restrictions  on  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Practically 
all  of  the  production  is  e:q3orted. 


I.IEXICAN  COTTON  AREA  BY  REGIONS 


THOUSAND  HECTARES 


RefTion  1936-40  a/     1941-45  a/     1944  b/     19<47  b/     19^8  b/ 

Average  Average 


La  Laguna 

104 

119 

1?. 

8^ 

80 

riatamoros 

4-9 

74. 

115 

125 

160 

llexicali 

51 

78 

68 

71 

75 

Delicias 

23 

29 

30 

32 

40 

Jua'rez 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

West  Coast 

13 

26 

10 

16 

20 

Don  Martin 

20 

lU 

13 

17 

20 

Others 

15 

11 

9 

10 

10 

Total 

291 

359 

341 

375 

425 

a/ Official  figures. b/    Enbassy  estimates. 


Matamoros.    This  region  comprises  about  200,000  hectares  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  from  Canargo,  Tariaulipas,  to  the  port  of 
Matamoros.    About  half  of  the  available  crop  land  is  irrigated.  Future 
dam  and  canal  developments  are  expected  to  provide  some  4-00,000  hectares 
of  irrigated  land,  making  the  area  the  richest  in  Mexico.    The  only 
competition  for  cotton  is  the  small  area  devoted  to  corn,  beans,  and 
other  subsistent  crops.    The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  region  is  the 
uncertainty  of  rain,  since  drouth  frequently  destroys  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  plantings.    Most  of  this  crop  is  exported. 


Delicias .    This  irrigation  district  extends  alpng  the  Rio  de 
Concho s  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  from  Canargo  to  Ojinaga  on  the  Rio 
Grande.    Delicias,  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Conchos,  is  at 
the  center  of  an  irrigated  area  of  about  40,000  hectares.    An  eventual 
total  of  70,000  hectares  is  projected  for  the  district.    TJheat  is 
competitive  vjlth  cotton  in  the  area,  average  plantings  being  about  15,000 
hectares  from  1941  through  194-5. 

MEXICAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION  BY  REGIONS  r.  THOUSAND  BALES 

Region 


La  Laguna 
Matamoros 
Mexicali 
Delicias 
Juarez 
ITest  Coast 
Don  Martin 
Others 
Total 


1936-40  a/ 

1941-4.5  a/ 

1946  b/ 

1947  b/ 

1948 

Average 

Average 

120 

194 

135 

170 

172 

43 

64. 

160 

107 

156 

55 

79 

75 

95 

120 

29 

32 

28 

36 

45 

21 

22 

26 

27 

25 

12 

25 

9 

20 

22 

17 

13 

15 

17 

22 

16 

9 

4. 

3 

3 

313 

452 

475 

5S5 

a/    Official  figures,    b/   Embassy  estimates. 


Juarez .    This  irrigation  district  around  Ciudad  Juarez  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua,  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas,  consists  of  about  22,500  hectares. 
To  this  is  added  about  2,000  hectares  around  Villa  Ahunada  to  the  south 
and  about  1,500  hectares  around  La  Ascencion  to  the  rest.    Plantings  in 
the  Jiiarez  area  are  limited  by  v/ater  available  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
so  little  expansion  is  practicable. 


COI.IPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  YIELDS  IN  IIEXICO  AND  UNITED  STATES 

1936~i^5  1936-i^5 


Kgs.  per 

Lbs,  per 

Kgs .  per 

Lbs.  per 

hectare 

.  acre 

hectare 

acre 

F.exico 

262 

23,1, 

United  States 

281 

251 

La  Laguna 

325 

290 

California 

657 

586 

llatanoros 

200 

179 

Arizona  . 

465 

415 

llexicali 

239 

213 

Ne\T  Mexico 

534 

477 

Delicias 

270 

2a 

Texas, 

188 

168 

Juarez 

293 

262 

Arkansas 

364 

325 

T^st  Coast 

222 

198 

llississippi 

371 

331 

Don  Martin 

.  202 

180 

Georgia 

267 

238 

Don  Martin  (Anahuac) .    This  irrigation  district  consists  of  the 
municipalities  of  Progreso  and  Villa  Juarez  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
the  municipality  of  Lanpazos  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,    The  area  lies 
along  the  river  called  Sabinas  in  Coahuila  and  Salado  in  Nuevo  Leon, 
The  government  calls  ,  the  region  aftej*  the  Don  Martin  ,  dam  which  is  the 
key  v;ork  of  the  area,  but  the  trade  .uses  the  name  of  the  shipping  point, 
Ciudad  Anahuac,,  on  the  railroad  between  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Lampazos,  Crop 
land  includes  some  45,000  hectares,  half  of  \vhich  are  irrigated. 

Tfest  Coast-,'    This  region  includes  several  irrigated  river  valleys 
on  the  Pacific,  .coast.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Valle  del  Yaqui 
in  southv/estern  Sonora,  the  Valle  .  del  Fuerte  in  northern  Sinaloa,  the 
Sinaloa  and  Culiacan  valleys  in  central  Sinaloa,  and  the.  Santiago 
Ixcuintla  region  of .northern  Nayarit.    Not  much  interest  is  given  to 
cotton  in  these  areas,  which  are  largely  devoted  to  oilseeds,  grains,  and 
Td.nter  vegetables.    The  area  in  Nayarit  is  the  most  importr.nt  tobacco 
region  in  Mexico.    Cotton  is  planted  on  10,000  to' 20,000  hectares  annually 
on  the  ITest  Coast,  and  in  1943  plantings  approached  40,000  hectares. 

Others .    Other  regions  in  Mexico  include  coastal  areas  in  Colima, 
Gucrrerro  and  Oaxaca,  some  river  land  in  Chiapas,  some  areas  of  southern 
Veracruz,  and  a  small  area  around  Ciudad  Victoria  in  Tamaulipas,  Maximum 
plantings  in  these  regions  were  never  large  and  have  drriLndled  considerably 
in  recent  years .    Recent  estimates  have  averaged  around  10,000  hectares 
annually.    Other  crops  have  largely  replaced  fomer  cotton  plantings .  . 

Preparation  of  land  and  cultivation  of  cotton  is  for  the  most  part 
Mechanized  in  Mexico,  but  the  entire  crop  is  still  hand-picked.  .  The  use 
of  insecticide  and  application  by  airplane  dusting  is  increasing  stcadilj'". 
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Fertilizers  are  not  nearly  so  vadely  used  as  in  the  United  States.  This 
last  fact,  as  vrell  as  inopportune  weather,  may  account  for  the  generally 
lorrer  yields  of  cotton  in  Mexico  in  coriiparison  Td.th  those  of  the  United 
States . 


CONSUllPTION 


Consumption  of  ra?r  cotton  in  Mexico  averaged  around  225,000  bales 
of  230  kilograms  annually  before  the  war.    During  the  war  consumption 
increased  until  it  exceeded  300,000  bales  in  1945  and  1946.    This  was 
all  domestic  cotton  except  for  small  amounts  of  imported  long  staple. 

The  Mexican  textile  industry'-  prefers  relatively'"  long  fibers  and 
most  of  domestic  consumption  represents  fiber  lengths  of  over  one  inch. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  that  prices  might  well  be  quoted  for  one  inch 
or  even  longer  lengths  rather  than  the  standard  I5/I6.  Necessarily, 
most  Mexican  exports  are  of  the  shorter  fiber  lengths.    In  the  same  way, 
the  Mexican  user  of  domestic  cotton  prefers  the  higher  grades  and  is 
unlikely  to  accept  stained  cotton. 

lail  Consumption  of  Raw  C-^tton  in  Mexico.  1937  to  1947 


Year 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Lint  cotton 
Metric  tons 


52,921 
50,809 
49,119 
51,507 
57,130 
65,358 
68,162 

68,754 
69,382 
69,740 
62,453 


Lint  cotton 
230-Kilo  bales 
(Bales  of  5OO 
lbs.) 

230,093 
220,908 

213,559 
223,944 
248,392 
284,165 
296,358 
298,930 
301,659 
303,216 

271,535 


Lint  cotton 
217-Kilo  bales 
(Bales  of  478 
lbs.) 

243,877 
234,142 

226,353 
237,360 
263,272 
301,188 
314,112 
316,839 
319,731 
321,381 
287,802 


Cotton 
linters 
M.T. 


y 

584 
909 
1,542 
577 
687 
2,582 
2,502 


a/ Not  available. 

Source:    Direccion  General  de  Estadistica,  Secretaria  de  Economia  Nacional. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  Mexican  exports.    Daring  the  10 
years  from  I936  to  I945  exports  of  raw  cotton  averaged  75,000  bales  valued 
at  more  than  20,000,000  pesos  annually.    This  placed  cotton  fifth  among 
agricultural  exports  and  thirteenth  among  all  export  commodities  during 
the  decade  in  spite  of  export  restrictions  on  raw  cotton  during  the  war 
years.    The  prewar  peak  of  raw  cotton  exports  Tvas  reached  in  1936  when 


shipments  equaled  60  percent  of  average  annual  production.  Cotton 
exports  vrere  considerably  less  during  the  ngxt  7  2''ears,  averaging  only 
about  10  percent  of  annual  production.    Tlie  107/  exports  of ■  194-2  repre- 
sented only  1  percent  of  193^  exports.    This. period  of  lav:  exports  is 
attributed  to  Mexican  governnent  restrictions  and  to  absence  of  der.and 
abroad.    In  1944-  exports  increased  to  about  25  percent  of  annual  pro- 
duction and  the  sane  relationship  r/as  continued  in  194-5.    Exports  in 
194.6  and  194.8  again  approached  the  level  of  193^,  and  in  194-7  a  record 
quantity  was  exported. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1936,  totalling  just  over  4-6,000,000  pesos, 
placed  raw  cotton  first  among  agricultural  exports  and  snjcth  among  all 
exports,  being  exceeded  only  by  petroleum,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Rav;  cotton  v/as  the  ninth  llexican  export  in  I938,  eighth  in  1944-,  and 
thirteenth  in  1934,  1937,  1941,  and  1945.    In  1946,  raw  cotton  T;as  again 
the  leading  agricultural  export  'vTith  a  value  of  73,700,000  pesos  and 
again  stood  sixth  am^ong  all  exports,  follovd.ng  cotton  textiles,  silver, 
lead,  fish  and  seafood,  and  zinc.    Raw  cotton  moved  to  second  place 
behind  lead  in  1947  with  a  value  of  217,000,000  pesos.    The  value  of 
cotton  exports  in  1948  declined  30  percent,  but  because  of  peso  devalu- 
ation was  still  double  the  value  of  1946  exports  of  about  the  sane 
volume , 

Ex-ports  of  Raw  Cotton  and  B:;"-Product5 «  1934  to  1947 


Linters 

Year  Raw  cotton  M.T. 
(Bales) 

1934  15,282  4,225 

1935  115,959  3,799 

1936  226,075  6,539 

1937  40,889  3,806 

1938  95,953  4,037 

1939  32,522  2,906 

1940  ■  22,775  4,044 

1941  55,959  5,198 

1942  2,324  7,509 

1943  22,896  11,361 
194^  127,336  7,968 

1945  123,394  7,573 

1946  207,234  10,889 

1947  385,070  12,711 


Cottonseed 
Cake  Meal  Hulls 

M.T.  M.T.  M.T.- 


34,492  2,365  4,265 

19,975  2,967  4,978 

36,899  2,793  9,676 

26,040  937  2,754 

15,984  1,810  2,537 

8,557  2,747  4,373 

3,806  -1,365  6,495 

2,416  989  4,298 

7,879  3,745  9,013 

15,971  11,587  3,989 

8,243  11,097  2,052 

5,748  9,039  2,903 

14,756  20,173  5,218 

54,728  9,094  9,615 


Source :    Anuario  Estadistico  del  Conercio  Exterior  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  Mexicanos.  1939,  1940,  1942,  1943-1944,  1945-46; 
Direccion  General  de  Estadistica,  Secretaria  de  Econ'^mia 
Nacional. 

Byproducts  of  raw  cotton  such  as  linters,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal, 
and  hulls  are  also  important  Mexican  exports. 
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The  nost  phenomenal  boon  in  Mexican  experts  occurred  in  cotton 
textiles  during  the  war  years.    Annual  value  of  ejcports  had  not 
exceeded  30,000  pesos  before  19/+1,  but  that  year  approached  2,000,000 
pesos,  and  jumped  to  over  36,000,000  pesos  in  1942.    Export  value  of 
cotton  textiles  increased  by  66  percent  in  1943,  by  10  percent  in  1944, 
by  63  percent  in  1945,  and  by  32  percent  in  1946.    Cotton  textiles  were 
in  seventh  place  araong  all  Mexican  exports  according  to  value  in  1942. 
They  soared  to  fourth  place  in  1943,  third  in  1944,  s.nd  first  in  1945 
and  1946. 

-   The  cause  of  these  expanded  exports  was  the  vd.thdravral  of  the 
major  textile  exporting  countries  from  world  trade,  leaving  an  unsatis- 
fied demand  in  importing  countries.    The  major  customers  of  Mexico 
became  the  United  States,  the  Caribbean  co\intries,  the  Central  /irierican 
Republics,  and  African  colonies.    Argentina,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Venezuela  were  other  important  customers.    With  the  return 
of  traditional  exporters  to  the  world  textile  trade  in  1947,  the  value 
of  Mexican  cotton  textile  exports  declined  by  more  than  38  percent, 
dropping  to  third  place  among  export  comodities.    The  decline  in  cotton 
textile  exports  continued  in  1948,  total  value  dropping  by  45  percent, 
in  spite  of  the  peso  devaluation,  to  a  level  only  one-third  of  the  194^ 
peak. 

The  '^nlj  important  rav;  cotton  import  into  Mexico  is  long  staple 
fiber  for  special  types  if  cotton  textiles.    Siports  of  long  staple 
cotton  averaged  approximately  1,500  bales  annually  from- 1936  through 
1945.    Imports  in  1947  and  in  I948  were  slightly  over  2,000  bales.  Most 
of  these  imports  come  from  Egypt  and  Peru  although  some  exports  are  made 
from  the  United  States.    Imports  from  Egypt  were  dominant  through  1941 
but  Peru  became  the  most  important  source  in  the  follovdng  year  and  has 
continued  in  first  position. 


INHJSTRY 

The  industrialization  of  cotton  in  Mexico  is  well-developed.  All 
seed  cotton  is  ginned  in  the  growing  regions.    Mexico  has  approximately 
150  ginning  establishments  'operating  46O  ginning  machines.    In  the  larger 
centers,  linters  are  cut  and  oil  expressed  from,  cottonseed  thus  providing 
an  ample  supply  of  these  products  for  the  Mexican  economy. 

Adequate  cotton  warehousing  capacity  exists  in  both  growing  and 
manufacturing  areas  of  Mexico.    Estimated  space  in  thousands  of  bales 
for  the  chief  centers  is  as  follows: 


Chihuahua 

20 

Guadalajara 

200 

Ciudad  Ju-^rez 

25 

Mexico^  D.  F. 

690 

Delicias 

45 

Monterrey 

175 

Mat amor OS 

100 

Puebla 

20 

Mexicali 

100 

Tampico 

20 

Torre^n 

195 
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High-density  presses  for  compressing  export  cotton  are  located  in 
Matanoros,  I'lexicali,  and  Torreon.    Other  conpress  facilities  are  in 
Delicias,  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Monterrey. 

There  are  no  cotton  exchanges  in  Ilexico,  conparable  to  the  important 
world  exchanges.  The  nearest  thing  te  a  National  association  is  the 
Confederacion  Kacional  de  Productores  Agricolas.  Although  this  is  a 
general  farmers  •  and  planters '  association,  its  chief  interests  are  cotton 
and  wheat.  Another  group  is  the  Asociacion  Algodonera  Mexicana  v/ith 
headquarters  'in  Matamoros,  Tanaulipas.  This  is  primarily  made  up  of 
buyers,  exporters  and  processors  of  cotton  rather  than  growers. 

There  are  no  public  events  exclusively  dedicated  tn  cotton,  IJost 
festivals  in  Mexico  are  religious  or  patriotic  and  are  not  usually  con- 
nected with  commodities.    There  is  a  Feria  de  Vestido  annually  in  Ilexico 
City,  but  this  is  chiefly  supported  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  garment  industry. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  the  most  important  manufacturing 
industry  in  Mexico  in  terns  of  investment  and  production.    There  are  254 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  18  states  and  the  Federal  District,  with 
more  than  950,000  spindles  and  33>800  looms.    The  most  important  centers 
with  the  approximate  thousands  of  spindles  are  the  following: 


From  1940  to  the  peak  year  in  194-6,  employment  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  increased  by  27  percent,  number  of  hours  worked  by  30  percent, 
value  of  ravr  materials  consuiiied  by  137  percent,  and  value  of  production 
by  198  percent.    Value  of  raw  materials  consumed  continued  to  climb  in 
194.7,  reaching,  175  percent  of  194-0.    Also  the  highest  employnent  of  plant 
capacity  vg-as  reached  in  194-7  mth  an  annual  average  of  94-  percent.  Other- 
vrLse,  textile  production  had  begun  to  decline.    Estimated  investment  value 
of  the  cotton  textile  indusUy  in  1947  was  approximately  200,000,000  pesos. 


Puebla 
Ilexico,  D.F. 
Orizaba 

Atlixco,  Puebla 
Guadalajara 


207 
122 
146 
76 
62 


Tlaxcala 
Quer^taro 

Salvatierra,  Guanajuato 
Toluca,  Mexi.co 
Parras,  Coahuila 


43 

29 
28 
27 
23 
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COTTON:  Production,  consunption,  and  exports  of  Mexico 
 (In  bales  of  4-78  pounds  net)  


Year  '•    Production  t  Consumption  1/  :  Exports 


*  1«000  bales  •    1.000  bales  •  1.000  bales 

*  «  • 

1925  :  200  :  155  53 

1926  :  360  :  I60  •:  124. 

1927  :  179  :  150  :  113 

1928  :  278  :  I65  :  99 

1929  :  246  :  150  :  73 

1930  i  178  :  U5  :  13 

1931  :  210  ;  155  :  A9 

1932   102  :  155  :  17 

1933  :  260  :  185  :  6 

193A  :  223  :  220  :  15 

1935  :  315  :  225  :  118 

1936  :  397  :  2^0  :  229 

1937  :  341  :  :  /a. 

1938  :  307  :  23/,  ':  97 

1939  :  312  :  226  :  33 

1940  :  302  :  237  :  23 

1941  1  375  263  !  57 

1942  %  458  :  301  :  2 

1943  :  515  :  3U  I  23 

19/^  :  472  :  317  :,  129 

194.5  :  434-  s  320  :  125 

194.6  ..:  460  :         ■    321  :  210 

1947  :  484  :  288       ■  ;  391 

1948  ;  560  t  i  215 


.1/    Consumption  estiimted  1925-1936 j  actual  thereafter. 
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OrnOE  OF  PO-RElGNf  AGRrCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  Q^PARTMEUT  0  F  AG  RI  CU  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON^  D.G. 


FG-12-4.9  ■  .  June  13,  1949 

COTTOfJ  CONSUi^PTION  RISES  IN  NORWAY  l/ 

Cotton  convSuraption  in  NoriTay  has  increased  to  a  rate  of  about 
17,000  bales  annually  and  is  now  25  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 
The  goal  for  the  calendar  year  194-9  has  been  set  at  23,000  bales  or 
an  increase  of  35  percent  over  194-8. 

Shortage  of  labor  has  been  the  principal  factor  limiting  the 
expansion  of  textile  production.    Some  of  the  mills  have  been  unable 
to  secure  sufficient  labor  to  run  more  than  1  shift.    However,  a 
number  of  mills  have  been  able  to  operate  2  shifts,  and  the  industry 
probably  averages  about  1-1/2  shifts  per  day.    If  sufficient  labor 
could  be  obtained,  cotton  consumption  vfould  undoubtedly  show  a 
considerable  increase. 

The  cotton  industry  reported  61,802  spindles  2/  and  2,64-5  looms 
in  use  on  March  1,  1949.    This  is  an  increase  of  about  20  percent 
over  the  number  in  1941. 

Imports  of  textile  machinery  before  the  war  were  limited  and 
during  the  vrar  were  non-existent.  The  exchange  shortage  has  pre- 
vented postwar  importations  of  equipment  on  the  scale  needed. 

Some  of  the  mills  possess  quite  modern  equipment  but,  in  general, 
the  textile  machinery  is  not  up  to  date,    A  portion  of  the  spinning 
machinery  in  particular  is  in  bad  condition.    This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  extremely  inferior,  used  yarn  that  v/as  re  spun  during  the  vrar. 
There  is  some  shortage  of  spare  parts,  especially  in  the  knitting 
industry  where  many  of  the  machines  are  of  German  make  and  no  longer 
manufactured. 

The  government  has  plans  for  the  complete  modernization  of  the 
industrj'-  but  this  program  ivill  take  considerable  time.    NonAray  imports 
75  to  80  percent  of  its  cotton  textile  requirements.    The  cutting  off 
of  these  imports  and  the  deprivation  suffered  during  the  2  world  wars 
has  convinced  Non-ray  of  the  need  for  a  larger  cotton  textile  industry. 

17 Based  on  a  report  by  John  H.  Clagett,  Third  Secretary,  American 

Embassy,  Oslo,  Norway. 
2/    Includes  spindles  used  for  turning  and  doubling. 

Prepared  by  Glenn  A,  Haggles,  Agricultiiral  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  textile  industry,  in  common  mth  ne8.vlj  all  Nonvegian  industry, 
is  closely  regulated  by  the  government.    The  Ministry  of  Supply  estimates 
the  various  requirements  of  raw  materials,  machinery  and  other  needed 
items.    Applications  for  mport  licenses  must  be  approved  by  the  Import- 
E;:port  Directorate.    The  Price  Directorate  sets  prices.    The  Mnistry  of 
Supply  apportions  raw  materials  to  the  various  factories.  . 

All  textile  products  are  rationed  in  Norway  and  supplies  for  the 
domestic  market  have  been  restricted  to  about  85  percent  of  the  prewar 
level.    The  principal  factor  affecting  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in 
Norway  is  the  continuing  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  resulting 
necessity  of  budgeting  foreign  expenditures  verj  carefully.    This  cuj*- 
rency  situation  has  also  led  to  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  program, 
Tfith  the  attendant  practice  of  not  buying  where  price,  quality,  and  need 
direct,  but  where  Norway's  own  export  items  may  be  exchanged  for  usable 
commodities  vd.thout  the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange. 

Norvray  has  been  forced  to  restrict  imports  to  about  80  percent  of 
the  prewar  level.    This  has  been  partiallj^  offset  by  increased  imports 
of  raw  material  and  increased  production  of  cotton  textiles.    Brazil  has 
been  the  chief  source  of  ravj-  cotton  supplies  in  the  past  fevv'  seasons  rdth 
the  United  States,  Peru,  and  India  supplying  practically  all  the  remainder. 
In  the  194.7-48  season  Brazil  supplied  50  percent  of  NorvTay's  imports  and 
the  United  States  supplied  only  23  percent. 

However,  during  the  current  season  Norway  has  secured  very  little 
cotton  from  Brazil  and  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  greatly 
increased.    From  August  1,  194-8  to  April  30^  1949>  the  United  States  has 
exported  10,600  bales  to  Non'/ay  as  compared  to  only  2,830  bales  during 
the  entire  1947-4-8  season. 
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KOPtl'JAY:    Supply  and  distribution  of  raw  cotton, 
1945-46  to  1947-48 


(In  bales  of  500  pounds  ^ross) 


e 
• 

:  1945-46 

• 
• 

;  1946-47 

t  1947-48 

Supply                                         :        •  • 

:1/  6,723 
:  14,031 

:  5,580 
14,913 

20,754  : 

20,493 

• 

Distribution                                :  ! 

i2/  15,174 

5,580  ! 

:  16,158 
4,335 

20,754  : 

20,493 

T/    Estimated.  • 

2/    Includes  1,000  bales  for  estimated  non-mill  consumption. 


Compiled  from  various  official  sources  and  estimates. 


NORViTAY:    Source  of  raw  cotton  imports,  average 
1934-38,  annual  1946,  1947,  1948 
and  January-March  1949 


• 
• 

Country  ' 

• 

• 

Average 

Cc 

ilendar  years 

i  Jan. -Mar 

1934-38  . 

:  1946  \ 

:  1947  ; 

;  1948 

;  1949 

• 
• 

13,370 

:  872 

:  7,394 

]  8,166 

:  2,223 

India  and  Burma. . , : 

188  ' 

327 

•  1,039 

:  2,154 

:  1,015 

423  ' 

0  : 

0  ; 

0 

:  0 

202 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

0  ' 

:      545  • 

!  0 

:      ■  0 

:  0 

26 

:  341 

!  1,187 

:  2,646 

:  0 

United  Kingdom. . . , : 

117 

0  : 

7  ' 

289 

:  152 

195  ' 

!   2,234  ! 

;    7,000  ■ 

.    5,309  : 

5 

:         0  • 

0  : 

1,511  ! 

367 

316 

:      692  i 

205  : 

1,218  : 

243 

14,837 

:  16,832  : 

21,293  : 

4,005 

1/    If  any,  included  in  "Others." 
Compiled  from  Foreign  Service  Reports. 
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NORITAY:    Source  of  cotton  textile  imports  for  calendar 
year  194-8  and  first  quarter  19/^9 


Calendar  year  I94.8  :         January-March  194-9 


LiOunx>ry 

Yarn 

\    Fabric  s 

[Manufacturers 

:  Yarn 

;  Fabrics 

:  Lii  gs . 

: Metric  tons  • 

{Metric  tons 

:  Metric  ton's 

:  I.'I.T. 

:  ■  M.T. 

X  M.T. 

United  States . , 

367 

:  1,035 

48 

:  369 

•  479 

:  10 

5 

25 

!  170 

35  • 

\  ■  15 

:  165 

!  1 

3,181 

10 

2 

:  340. 

:  1 

United  Kingdom. 

e 

1,120 

:  634 

127 

731 

:  197 

\  36 

• 

389 

58 

4 

:  11 

1  ! 

298 

:^ 

190 

:  68 

\  26 

197 

:        12  ■ 

Bizone  Germany. 

128 

66 

!  *- 

:  189 

23 

:         ,  60 

Czechoslovakia . 

• 
• 

:  28 

28 

\      ni  ! 

\  18 

64 

84  ' 

2  ! 

123 

222 

39  ! 

110  ! 

87  : 

28 

5,206 

.  2,909 

:  535 

:  1,569 

1,372  ! 

142 

1/   Mainly  less  processed  yarn,  unbleached,  etc. 
2/   Mainly  fully  processed  yarn,  dyed,  etc. 
2J   Fish  nets. 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Service  Reports. 
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I'C-13-49  June  27,  1949 

SPAITISH  COTTON  CONSUMPTIO'T  RSSTRICTED  1/ 

The  electric  power  shortage  in  Spain  continues  to  restrict  cotton 
textile  production  with  little  prospect  of  early  improvement.  The 
severe  drou^t  has  cut  water  power  so  much  that  nills  are  alloi^red  to 
work  only  an  a  part-time  "basis.     Some  rain  .fell  during  the  spring  ljut 
was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  water  level  in  reservoirs  materially 
and  heavy  rain  is  •unlikely  before  the  fall  rainy  .season.    At  present 
electric  power  is  available  to  run  textile  mills  only  about  2  days  a 
week.     This  is  supplemented  by  water  power,  coal  and  fuel  oil  sufficient 
to  operate  the  mills  2  more  days  per  week,  or  a  total  of  4  days  per  week. 

Cotton  consiHiption  in  April  was  estimated  at  29,000  bales  (480  lbs. 
net).     This  was  up  somewhat  from  March,  duo  to  the  special  liquid  fuel 
ration  distributed  for  use  in  supplementary  motors  and  generating 
equipment  ovmed  by  many  mills. 

Under  normal  conditions  Spain  uses  about  40,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
month  and  keeps  a  reserve  of  at  least  3  months'  supply.    If  the  present 
power  shortage  continues  it  is  believed  the  cotton  consumption  may  be 
only  about  half  of  this  am.ount  through  the  s\3mmer.     Stocks  on  May  1,  1949, 
were  estimated  at  48,000  b^iles  or  nearly  two  months'  supply  at  current 
rates  of  consumption. 

Present  supplies  and  imports  of  raw  cotton  are  not  adequate  even" 
for  the  present  reduced  rate  of  operations. 

Brazil,  3gypt,  and  India  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  Spain's 
imports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  past  two  seasons.     In  1947  Spain  secured 
practically  all  its  imports  from  those  countries  and  in  1948  about  87 
percent.     The  United  States  supplied  very  little  cotton  to  Spain  in 
those  two  years  but  recently  Spanish  imports  of  cotton  have  boon  in- 
creasing.   In  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  season  (beginning 
August  1,  1948),  United  States  raw  cotton  exports  to  Spain  amounted 
to  54,400  bales  as  compared  to  only  2,600  bales  over  the  entire  1947- 
48  season.    Most  of  these  shipments,  or  42,700  bales,  v/ere  made  in 
February,  March,  April  of  1949. 

y    Based  on  United  States  Foreign  Service  Reports, 


Prepared  by  Olenn  A.  Rugglos,  ^Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Departraont  of  Agriculture,  Ifasliington,  D.C. 


Because  of  the  short  supply  of  dollar  exchange  the  Spanish 
Government  carefully  screens  all  requests  for  it.    Approval  is  given 
only  for  the  expenditure  of  dollars  for  commodities  most  urgently  needed 
and  which  cannot  "be  "bought  elsewhere.    In  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  very 
little  exchange  was  allotted  for  the  p\irchase  of  United  States  cotton. 
However,  with  a  "ban  on  cotton  exports  from  India  and  prices  of  Bra-zilian 
cotton  high  in  relation  to  those  for  other  similar  growths,  Spain  has 
increased  its  Imports  from  the  United  States.    This  was  made  possiTsle  "by 
an  increase  in  exports  of  Spanish  products  to  the  United  States, 

According  to  preliminary  tahxilations,  Spain's  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1948  increased  almost  50  percent  in  value  over  1947. 
Based  upon  consular  invoice  declarations  Spanish  exports  to  the  United  - 
States  reached  US$36,1  million  in  1948,  against  only  $24.7  million  in  1947. 
However,  the  value  was  considerahly  "below  the  near-record  of  $52,2 
million  in  1946,    The  sharp  upswing  in  1948  over  1947  was  due  principally 
to  a  greater  movement  of  olives,  olive  oil,  minerals,  and  metals,  Olives 
and  olive  oil  made  up  65  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1948, 

Spain  has  a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  but  very  little  cotton 
has  "been  received  under  it,    Spain  and  Sgypt  are  reported  to  "be 
negotiating  a  commercial  accord.    Spanish  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton 
have  "been  increasing  "but  Spanish  exports  to  Egypt  declined  in  1948. 

Appro xi mat elj''  two-thirds  of  the  production"  of  cotton  textiles 
in  Spain  is  used  domes tico,lly,  including  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa 
and  about  one-third  is  exported.    At  present,  about  50  percent  of  the 
Cotton  textile  exports  are  moving  under  bilateral  agreements  against 
specified  imports.    This  probably  will  continue  through  1949,    Most  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  past  2  years  have  been  destined 
for  sterling  or  s5f t-curroncy  countries.    Over  50  percent  of  Spain's 
cotton  textile  exports  in  1948  went  to  Sgypt,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Sweden.     In  1947  about  52  percent  went  to  Egypt,  Argentina,  Turkey, 
and  South  Africa.    Cotton  textile  exports  in  1948,  about  25  percent 
above  1947,  were  valued  at  53  million  dollars  or  about  26  million  pounds. 
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SPAIN:     Supply  rmd.  distribution  of  raw  cotton, 
1944^45  to  1947-48 


(Thousand  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


;  1944-45 

;  1945-46 

'     1946-47  ; 

1947-48 

Supply                        '  ' 
Stocks  on  Au^nist  1' 
Imports 
Production 

{ 

!  30 
J           480  J 
!  27 

!  90 
I  332 
:  8 

!                79  ! 

!           338  I 
:           23  J 

97 
261 
14 

Total  supply 

:  537 

1           430  . 

;           440  : 

372 

Distribution  , 
Consumption 

< 

:          445  . 
\              2"  I 

1 

!       .  351 

•  - 

 324.  : 

1.     ,,.19  1 

.  -  333 

Stocks  on  July  31^  ^  ^  ' 

9Q 

:            79  ,! 

.  .  97 

  39 

Totn,l  di  stribution* ! 

537. 

.  .  .430  ; 

440  •  J 

•   •  -  372 

Compiled  by  the  'Office  of  Foreign,  jVgripultural'^Rolations,.  based  on 
reports  of.  American  Consuls  in  Spkin.  ....... 


SPAIN:     Imports  of"  cotton  by  countries,  . 
calendar  years  1953-l&'3"5yand  1945rX94.8- ^ 


(1,000  bales  of  500'j)ounds  gross)  

  '        Calendar  Year  $  ',  .' 


oounTiry 

• 

1933. 

t  1934 

: ;i935 

:  1945 

:  1946 

!  1947  :  1948 

• 

United  States 

• 

320 

:  298 

1  255 

!  335 

1  137 

:  •  3 

10 

• 

■  55 

■  82 

r  109 

'  5 

:    ,    7  ' 

:  '  '  "  35 

1  21 

British  India 

51 

59 

•  50 

29 

23 

.  100 

72 

4 

11 

21 

1/ 

0 

i  0 

0 

• 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

Brazil  

• 

0  . 

0  : 

0 

92 

133 

:  114 

165 

t 

3  : 

6  ' 

11 

48 

9 

0 

:  19 

Total  

: 

434  ; 

457  1 

447  ' 

509 

309 

252  ; 

287 

1/    Less  than  500  bales. 

Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espana> 
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SPAIN:    Bxports  of  cotton  manufactiires,  "by  coTintry 
of  destination,  1947  and  1948. 


(Thousands  of  pounds) 


Coiintry  of  destination 

• 
• 

• 

• 

1947  ; 

;  1948 

• 
« 

287  < 

'  789 

• 

1,065  • 

'        1, 138 

1,  358 

■  463 

4,028 

•        8, 878 

584 

•        2, 368 

• 

531 

'  688 

• 

322 

=  46 

• 

355 

•  275 

• 

871 

•  59 

• 

1,038 

'  589 

• 

1,781 

'  22 

1,190- 

'  2,502 

• 

2,068 

139 

« 

65 

• 

287  ' 

1,552  • 

7. 452 

Total  to  foreign  countries,. 

• 

2fi,  7.'^fi 

1/    !rwenty*-nine."coUntries.  - 

Compiled,  from  Bstadistica  del 

Comer oio 

Exterior  do  Sspana,  1947  and 

monthly  issues  1948,  Figures 

for  1948  are  provisional. 

SPAIN:    Valuo  of  ejcports  to  the  United  States, 
"by  commodities,  1946  to  1948. 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 

;     1946  ' 

• 

,     1947  ' 

.  1948 

« 

10, 542 

:    19, 530 

3,  511 

:  4,006 

5, 410 

!        1,271  1 

3,  843 

:        2, 693 

2,130 

:  1,637 

1,  439 

Miscellaneous  inedihle  conmodi  ties, . , 

:       1, 235 

1,362 

1,300  . 

1, 145 

:  828 

:  754 

!           161  . 

750 

:       1, 837 

668 

164  : 

293 

500 

228 

24,680  : 

36.148 

Foreign  service  reports 
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October  10,  1949 


WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

?[orld  cotton  stocks  on  hand  July  31,  194-9,  are  esti.mated  at  14-, 750,000 
bales  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  is  only 
150,000  bales  higher  than  the  revised  estimate  for  July  31,  194-8.  The 
194-9  figure  includes  about  1,700,000  bales  of  United  States-produced 
cotton  in  stocks  abroad  or  in  transit  compared  with  1,300,000  a  year  ago. 
Adding  domestic  stocks.  United  States  cotton  in  all  countries  amounted  to 
around- 6,900,000  bales  in  I94.9  or  4-7  percent  of  the  world  total,  compared 
with  4-, 300,000  or  30  percent  of  the  total  a  year  ago. 

This  increase  reflects  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  countries  receiving 
cotton  under  the  ECA  and  other  export  programs  to  increase  consumption  of 
United  States  cotton  rather  than  a  piling  up  of  stocks. 

The  distribution  of  world  stocks  this  year  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  year  ago.    Stocks  of  5,283,000  bales  (including  64.,000  bales  of 
foreign-grown  cotton)  in  the  United  States  on  July  3I,  194-9,  were  2,200,000 
bales  higher  than  a  year  ago  when  89,000  bales  of  foreign  cotton  Trere 
included.    In-  foreign  sui'plus-producing  countries  the  aggregate  of  stocks 
was  about  4-50,000  bales  lower  than  in  194-8.    United  States  stocks  include 
about  3,800,000  bales  of  194-8-crop  cotton  in  Government  possession  which 
were  under  loan  prior  to  August  1,  194-9,  and  which  are  now  pooled  for 
sale  by  the  Government  for  the  borrowers'  accounts.    There  v;as  no  cotton 
from  previous  crops  in  Government  stocks  at  that  time  except  4-7  bales  from 
the  194-7  crop. 

Stocks  in  the  importing  countries  as  a  whole  were  down  by  1,550,000 
bales,  a  decrease  of  22  percent,  mostly  in  India  and  China. 

The  United  States  and  Egypt  are  the  onD.y  producing  countries  that 
have  any  appreciable  surplus  of  old-crop  cotton  available  for  export. 
Cotton  entering  export  trade  in  194-9-50  from  the  other  surplus  countries 
must  be  drar/n  almost  entirely  from  crops  harvested  in  194-9.  Brazil's 
stocks,  estimated  at  850,000  bales  on  July  3I,  194.9,  are  dovm  by  about 
350,000  bales  and  contain  a  surplus  for  export  in  194-9-50  of  only  200,000 
to  300,000  bales .    Nevr  crops  to  be  harvested  before  next  July  yrill 
augment  this  amount  to  some  extent  although  not  much  is  available  that 
early  in  the  ginning  season.    Stocks  in  other  surplus-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  are  comprised  alm-ost  entirely  of  nevr-crop  cotton  in 
process  of  passing  through  gins,  in  ports,  or  in  transit  and  are  about 
equal  "to  those  of  a  year  ago. 


COTTONs    EatiraBted  world  stocks  by  principal  countries^ 
July        1949  ■H"ith  coH^ariscns  1/ 


(In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


s 

stocks 

on  hand  July  Ji 

Co\sntry 

i 

1939 

'  1947 

;  1948 

*  1949 

1,000 

:  1,000 

s  1,000 

:  1,000 

• 

e 

bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

Surplus  Countries : 

H 

: 

t 

: 

150 

:  279 

J  100 

:  128 

lAiited  States  ^« •...•••>• 

•  • ; 

13,053 

J  2,530 

:  3,080 

.  5,285 

•  a  : 

5 

t  6 

•  3 

t  1 

ko 

s  13 

t  11 

2.165 

:  3.880 

V 

w 

- 

I 

t  ""55 

t  79 

70' 

I  50 

t  55 

t  49 

•  • : 

t  405 

»  459 

1  467 

661 

!  1,900 

:  1,200 

:  852 

11 

:  12 

>  8 

»  25 

200 

i  163 

t  117 

:  122 

107 

65 

3  114 

36 

150 

:  137 

«  87 

76 

British  East  Africa....... 

*•: 

75 

t  150 

1  115 

r  150 

325 

t  1,354 

a  878 

»  875 

French  Equatorial  Africa •• 

•  • : 

15 

t  30 

t  ^ 

:     .  60 

1*050 

.  643 

:  764 

»  699 

Total  surplus  oouatries. 

1«,'300 

I  11,650 

t  7^111 

1  -B.9I3 

Deficit  Countries  1 

i 

] 

t 
t 

t 
t 

t 
t 

56 

s  no 

i  81 

:  50 

10 

t  2L 

%  9 

:  3 

150 

t  128 

t  125 

.  87 

100 

4  105 

s  58 

t  50 

700 

%  586 

t  292 

t  306 

- 

:  2,475 

s  1,260 

250 

s  556 

«         359  . 

:  297 

80 

83 

69 

65 

50 

«  37 

:  39 

t  10 

60 

:  78 

«  79 

:  68 

160 

X  99 

:  91 

1  61 

t  2,023 

J  1,357 

:  1,610 

China,  inol .  ISanchuria  5/ • 

e  »  S 

900 

!  1.230 

!  900 

:  450 

556 

t  181 

:  % 

6/ 

k3 

:  31 

"35 

5 

t  60 

s  52 

:  62 

t  75 

:  88 

:  29 

775 

:  480 

s  534 

:  888 

Total  deficit  countides. 

•  •  • 

it.,900t 

I  5,883 

:  6,884 

:  5,337 

550 

:  500 

:  600 

:  500 

23,750 

18,013 

■  :  14,595 

t  14,750 

1/  Estiimtes  for  Southern  Hemisphere  counbrles  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand  at  the  end 
"of  July.    2/  Running  bales.    ^"Includes  estiioat«8  for  non-commercial  stocks.  Includes 
Pakistan  prior  to  partition  in  August  1947*    In  group  with  deficit  countries  afFer  1947* 
5/  Mostly  U.S.S«R.  and  Mozambique'.    6/  Included  with  "others".    7/  Mostly  countries  in 
¥urope  and  South  Ajnerioa  not  listed  above.    8/  Estiasited,  ■ 
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Egypt «s  estimated  stock  of  850,000  bales  1/  on  July  31,  194.9,  Tra.s 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  included  an  export  surplus  of  about  750,000 
bales.    Government-held  stocks  on  August  31,  194-9,  were  officially- 
reported  at  256,000  equivalent  500-pound  bales  (practically  all  Karnak), 
compared  with  373,000  a  year  ago.    The  remainder  of  the  639,000-bale 
carry-over  reported  on  August  31  "^^^  ^  possession  of  the  trade  except 
for  about  100,000  bales  in  mill  stocks.    Stocks  in  other  parts  of  Africa 
were  down  by  80,000  bales  to  about  4.00,000.    Since  July  3I  is  about  mid- 
season  for  these  areas  and  there  is  no  old-crop  cotton  on  hand,  most  of 
the  estimated  stock  is  comprised  of  cotton  from  new  crops  either  at  gins 
or  in  ports  awaiting  shipment.    Stocks  in  Pakistan,  estimated  at  about 
79,000  bales,  were  only  24., 000  above  last  year's  low  level  and  little 
more  than  a  working  stock  level  for  the  domestic  mill  industry.    A  large 
part  of  the  stock  is  reported  to  be  of  poor  grade. 

In  the  Union  of  India,  a  deficit  cotton  producing  country  since  'ttie 
partition  in  August  194-7,  stocks  were  down  by  1,200,000  bales  to  about 
1,260,000  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  working  stock  level.    Stocks  in 
China  are  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  under  present  wartime  con- 
ditions.   Incomplete  data,  however,  indicate  that  coastal  mill  stocks  were 
nearly  exhausted  by  July  3I  and  total  stocks  in  the  country  were  below 
4.50,000  bales  compared  with  about  900,000  a  year  ago.    Both  estimates 
include  stocks  on  farms  and  local  collection  centers.    Stocks  in  Japan 
were  considerably  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago  and  were  sufficient  to 
cover  about  6-months'  requirements  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Stocks  in  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.),  estimated  at  2,972,000  bales, 
are  only  26,000  above  the  estimate  for  the  beginning  of  the  season.  An 
increase  of  about  250,000  bales  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  1.6  million  was 
largely''  offset  by  minor  decreases  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland.    Stocks  in  Europe,  except  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
equal  on  the  average,  to  only  3-inonths'  mill  requirements. 

In  Canada  a  stock  of  50,000  bales  was  31,000  below  that  of  a  year 
ago  and  sufficient  for  less  than  2-months*  mill  reo^uireraents .    In  the 
cotton  deficit  countries  of  South  America,  stocks  on  July  3I,  194-9,  vrere 
sufficient  for  about  7~months'  mill  requirements  in  Colombia.  8  months 
in  Bolivia ,  and  2  months  in  Chile,  Ecuador^  Uruguay .  and  Venezuela.  All 
of  these  countries  except  Chile  and  Uruguay  produce  some  cotton  and  may 
have  drawn  an  additional  1  or  2-months»  supply  from  the  local  crops  in 
August  and  September. 

17 Stocks  actually  in  Egypt  on  this  date  were  105,000  bales  less  than 
this  figure  because  that  amount  had  been  shipped  but  not  cleared 
through  customs.    A  year  ago  such  shipments  totaled  39,000  bales. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this 
report,  the  committee  vras  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman, 
A,  M,  Palmer,  Charles  H.  Barber,  Glenn  A.  Ruggles,  Divight  R.  Bishop, 
Charalambos  S.  Stephanides,  and  Tilmer  0,  Engebretson. 


October  17,  194-9 


WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  STDiRJLATED  BY  EGA 

Tor Id  cotton  exports  of  nearly  11^0  nillion  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross  weight)  in  the  194-8-49  (Auffust-July)  marketing  year  vrere  about  24- 
percent  higher  than  the  194-7-4-8  total  of  S.8  million  bales.    The  increase 
of  2,937,000  bales  in  exports  from  the  United  States  vras  partly  offset  by 
a  net  decrease  of  800,000  bales  in  exports  from  foreign  countries  as  a 
■wrtiole.    This  shift  in  sources  for  cotton  entering  world  trade  is  partly 
a  result  of  diminishing  stocks  of  American-t;^'pe  cotton  available  for 
export  from  foreign-producing  countries.    Of  equal  importance,  however, 
are  the  results  of  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  other  United 
States  Governm.ent-sponsored  programs  under  which  about  3, 254-, 000  bales 
altogether  were  exported  to  the  participating  countries  of  T/estcrn  Europe, 
and  China,  and  686,000  to  Japan  and  Korea  on  credit  terms. 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  United  States  cotton 
in  Eiirope  may  be  continued  to  some  extent  in  194-9-50  for  the  two  reasons 
mentioned.    This  trend  as  reflected  in  194-9-50  imports,  however,  may  be 
limited  by  a  serious  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  particularly  in  Europe, 
the  existence  of  sizeable  stocks  of  cotton  in  some  of  the  major  importing 
countries,  and  slightly  decreased  consumption  anticipated  in  some  of  them. 
ITorld  consumption  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  down  by  about  700,000  bales 
in  194-9-50  to  around  27»9  million  bales  (United  States  cotton  in  running 
bales)  and  may  influence  trade  to  that  extent,  but  m.ost  of  the  decrease 
in  consumption  will  be  in  China  and  to  a  sm.aller  extent  in  India, 

United  States  exports  of  4-, 962, 000  (500-pound  bales)  (4,74-8,000  run- 
ning bales)  in  1948-4-9  were  more  than  double  the  total  for  the  previous 
year  and  the  largest  since  1939-4-0.    Exports  under  the  ECA  Program  to 
European  countries  and  their  overseas  territories  represented  60  percent 
of  the  total.    An  additional  13,8  percent  was  accounted  for  by  exports  to 
Japan  and  Korea  under  a  revolving  credit  fund  and  5,7  percent  to  China 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Program.    These  program.s  (except  in  China) 
yn.ll  be  continued  through  the  194-9-50  season  and  may  be  expected  to  main- 
tain United  States  exports  at  a  level  around  200,000  to  300,000  bales 
belovr  last  year's  figure.    Curtailment  of  Econoniic  Cooperation  in  China, 
competition  from  lower-priced  Mexican  cotton,  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
consumption  in  some  countries  this  year  are  the  principal  factors  that 
may  influence  a  sm^ll  decrease  in  exports  from  the  United  States. 


Brazil's  exports  of  955,000  bales  in  194-9-50  were  down  by  94-, 000 
bales  from  the  previous  year  as  a  result  of  depleted  stocks,  less  than 


COTTON:    V/orld  exports  by  countries  of  origin 

(in  bales  of  500  povuids  gross  weight) 
;  Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 


191^2 


I9U3 


l9Uk 


1914.5 


19^46 


I9i;7 


1948  1/ 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Mexico  9  .......c 

United  States  

Others   <>........( 

T  Otal  caQoe**********) 

ASIA 

Ghxnd  oeo««oo««*.  •••••••< 

India,.  

Pakistan  '^/..,. 

Irano .  <. .  .T.  

Iraq  5/  ,  

Turkey.  .0.......  

Others  6/ , 


1,000 
bales 

26 
1.U98 
22 


1,000 
bales 

31 


1,000 
bales 

125 
1,909 

 13 


1,000 
bales 

263 
3,678 

29 


1,000 
bales 

20I4. 
3,656 
10 


1,000 
bales 

359 
2,025 
31 


1,5146 


1,208 


2,0l;7 


3.970 


3,870 


2,ia5 


525 
131+ 

0 

6 
50 
100 


7k 
277 

0 

7 

36 
112 


140 
317 


0 

8148 


2/ 


0 
3i4 

75 


2/ 


0 
0 

U5 


2/ 

~827 

8 
1 
1 
7 


0 

1,063 

V  850 

6 

2/ 

~  5 
16 


506 

1466 

•  893 

:  3Uh 

I  1,938 

i  1,121+ 

SOUTH  AJ.ERICA  ' 

h3 

U7 

!  125 

36 

!  0 

!  28 

533 

I461 

:  1,1462 

1,517 

!  l,ol;9 

:  955 

•5/ 

26 

'5/ 

30 

:  I4.O 

50 

31 

27 

153 

156 

I-425 

366 

:  267 

209  . 

2/ 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

759 

690 

:  2,052 

1,969 

1,3^47 

1,219 

AFRICA 


Anglo-Sgyptian  Sudan........: 

71+  : 

295 

330 

280 

2k9 

226 

33k 

21+ 

12 

26 

20 

33 

25 

19 

191 

138 

171  ' 

221  ! 

206 

203 

British  East  ATrica  5/»«»«««: 

2I48  i 

II45 

195 

269  ■ 

212 

230 

3i^o 

38U  : 

79U  . 

80U  . 

862  ■ 

1,1467  . 

1.567  : 

1,611 

French  Equatorial  Africa  5/ • : 

77 

U2  : 

77 

88  . 

109 

93 

1I4O 

18  . 

2/  . 

1I4 

11  ! 

7  : 

3  • 

I4 

66  , 

~  71 

110 

66  : 

150  : 

81  : 

100 

Nigeria  5/«"'<»«"»««'"»»»«'»»«»: 

87 

3k  : 

20  . 

5  ■ 

31 

29  : 

I42 

2  : 

2  : 

2  : 

2  : 

2  : 

2  : 

2 

T  Oij  3-Xoo  •  a-o'ca  9  »  0  •  •  •«oa«*9&«>£ 

1,129  : 

1,586  : 

1,716  : 

,      1,7714  : 

2,1481  : 

2,1462  : 

2,795 

Other  countries  J/ 

I4  : 

1  : 

0  : 

I4OO  : 

I45O  : 

675 

600 

■/('or Id  total  <,...«..o».........o: 

3.928  ; 

i;,060  : 

14,919  i 

9,089 

9,611;  • 

8,837  ': 

10,963 

1,000 

bales 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  50O  bales.    3/  Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  for  I9I4.7-I48. 
it/  Includes  about'~230,000  bales  of  exports~~from  I^kistan  to  India.    In  earlier  years  this  movement 
v7as  internal  trade.    To  this  extjgnt  Asia  and  world  totals  in  I'jkl-k^  .^ro  not  comparable  \"/ith  earlier 
years.    5/  Calendar  years.    6/  Mostly  Burma  and  Korea,    7/  Mostly  U.S.S.R. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Prepared  or  estimatod  from  official  statistics,  reports 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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average  production,  and  relatively  high  prices.    The  sane  conditions 
still  exist  and  may  limit  exports  in  194-9-50  to  not  more  than  600,000 
bales . 

Exports  of  209,000  bales  from  Peru  were  down  hy  58,000  bales  as  a 
result  of  depleted  stocks  and  late  harvesting  of  the  194.8-4.9  crop. 

Argentine  exports  amounted  to  oriLj  28,000  bales  in  194-8-4-9  following 
a  year  wVien  no  cotton  was  exported.    Exports  have  been  prohibited  or 
subject  to  license  for  3  years  because  the  small-to-average  crops  harvested 
during  those  years  were  little  more  than  sufficient  for  domestic  mill 
requirements. 

Mexico ' s  exports  of  239,000  bales  were  120,000  bales  lower  than  in 
194-7-4-8  when  most  of  the  v.^rtime  accumulation  of  stocks  was  liquidated. 
The  export  surplus  from  the  194-9  record  crop  and  old-crop  stocks  on  hand 
amounts  to  about  4-50,000  bales. 

EiT^Tt '  s  exports  of  1,611,000  bales  were  4-4-, 000  higher  than  in 
1947-4-8  and  the  highest  since  1939-4-0.    The  rise  in  exports  in  postwar 
years  has  exceeded  the  rise  in  production,  thus  reducing  end-season 
stocks  each  year.    Old-crop  stocks  on  hand  August  1,  194^9,  together  mth 
the  1949  crop,  hovrever,  will  provide  an  export  surplus  of  over  2,1  million 
bales  for  1949-50.    This  is  considered  as  more  than  sufficient  to  neet 
all  probable  demand  this  year. 

Exports  of  334,000  bales  from  the  Anglo-ECTtian  Sudan,  34-0,000 
from  British  East  Africa,  14-0,000  from  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
100,000  from  Mozambique  in  194-8-4-9  represented  an  increase  of  4-5  percent 
for  this  group  over  the  total  for  194-7-4-8.    These  increases  totaling 
284., 000  bales  resulted  largely  from  increased  production  last  year  with 
some  advance  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  dates .  '  Supplies  available 
for  export  from  Africa  outside  of  Egypt  may  be  sli^tly  smaller  in 
194-9-50  as  crops  this  year  are  reported  to  be  smaller. 

Exports  from  India  totaled  only  261,000  bales  in  1949-50,  a  sharp 
drop  of  800,000  bales  resulting  from  depleted  stocks  and  a  small  1948-4-9 
crop.    The  prospective  crop  for  194-9-50  probably  will  not  provide  more 
than  200,000  bales  for  export  this  year.    This  situation  may  result 
partly  because  larger  quantities  of  Indian  cotton  nay  be  used  in  India 
this  year  in  lieu  of  foreign-grown  cotton,  insufficient  quantities  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  available  on  acceptable  terms . 

Pakistan's  exports  of  660,000  bales  in  194.8-49  were  doim  by  190,000 
bales  from  the  previous  year  because  of  decreased  production  and  con- 
gestion of  export  movements  that  caused  some  increase  in  season-end  stocks. 
An  expected  increase  in  production  this  3^ear  and  slightly  larger  stocks 
to  begin  the  season  should  result  in  a  194,9-50  export  surplus  of  at  least 
800,000  bales.    Demnd  for  Pakistan  cotton  probably  vd.ll  exceed  supply 
this  year  because  of  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  it  is  American-Upland 
type  and  may  be  paid  for  in  sterling  or  through  barter  agreements. 
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E:;rports  from  the  U .S.S.R.  in  19/+9-50  are  estinated  at  600,000  bales 
^as^d  on  r'ncompZete  trade  and  oonsui."'.ption  data  from  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.    These  e:q)orts  are  conp.-'iEsd  aj.n3st  eiitiiely  of  cotton 
fc>:norted  under  conpensation  agreexaents  v/hereby  a  substantial  portion  is 
returned  to  the  U. S.S.R.  as  finisned  r^oods  and  in  this  sense  nay  not  be 
considered  as  an  export  surplus.    Turkey's  exports  increased  to  135,000 
hales  fron  5.000  in  lQ4-7-i48  folio"!Yin.g  the  hd,rvusting  of  a  lar-je  194-8  crop 
and  the  abandonnent  of  governnent  price  suppor-os. 

Littxe  uhai'ige  is  expected  in  demand  fron  %:ipoi  ting  courxtries  this 
yeai^;^jxcept  m  Chin?  ard  also  in  India,  where  a  500,000-bale  incrsase  in 
prodf.c&ion  is  forecast.    Ctocks  in  the  other  inporting  countries  are 
suit.icient  for  only  3  to  6  nonths'  requii  enent j ,  except  in  the  United 
Kinrdon  v/here  a  9-nonth  supply  vj-as  reported  on  August  1,  1949.  Shortage 
of  dollar  exchange  should,  result  in  heavy  demand  for  Eterlir.g-b.rea  cotton 
(India,  Pcakiotau;  and  all  ,cf  Africa),  and. to  a  lest;er  extent,  Gouih  ' 
Arerican  cotton,  provi.ded  prices  are  not  too  fai'  out  uf  line.  Pupplxes 
available  fror.  all  foreign-producing  countries  except  Egypt  ana  Mexico, 
however,  are  too  low  to  pemit  r.iuch,  if  any,  shift  to  other  areas  for 
pur<^haBes  to  fill  normal  needs  for  American- type  cotton. 


i-'r3pared  'ay  the  Cotton  Division^  Office  of  Foreign  AgricuHturai  R^;] a bions, 
U.S.  Departr^ent  cf  A-gri culture. 
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OFFiOE  OF  FQ-RElGl^  AX? RICtJ tTU RAL  RELATIONS 

uNirE:D=  stAtes  oepARTJv^ENT"  of  agriculture: 

WASHINGTON-,  O.C, 

FC-16-A9  October  24,  1949 

LARGER  IDRLD  COTTON  CROP  EXPECTED  THIS  YEAR 

T'orld  cotton  production,  which  has  had  an  upward  trend  since  shortly 
after  the  end  of  TJbrld  ITar  II,  is  still  rising  this  year  but  at  a  slower 
rate.    A  preliriiinary  survey  indicates  a  1949-50  world  crop  of  30»4  million 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  an  increase  of  1,3  nillion  bales  or  4»5  percent 
over  the  estimate  for  1943-49.    Increases  of  3.6  million  and  3»9  million 
bales  were  reported  in  1947-4^  and  194^-49,  respectively.    Smaller  crops 
this  year  in  China,  Egypt,  and  East  Africa  are  more  than  offset  by  increases 
in  the  United  States,  India,  Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

ITorld  production  in  1949-50  is  expected  to  exceed  world  consumption  by 
approximately  2,5  million  bales.    Last  year  production  exceeded  consumption 
for' the  first  time  since  the  war  ended  but  the  difference  was  only  about 
150,000  bales.    Most  of  the  increase  in  production  this  year  is  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  larger  stocks  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  current 
season.    The  textile  industry  in  India  easily  can  absorb  the  production 
increase  of  nearly  500,000  bales  in  that  country;  and  most  of  the  surplus 
from  Mexico's  record  crop  has  already  been  sold  for  export.    Other  increases 
are  relatively  small  and  are  in  countri.es  where  market  conditions  and 
exchange  controls  practically  assure  easy  disposal  of  any  surplus  production. 

The  1949-50  crop  in  Mexico ,  now  estimated  at  815,000  bales,  is  by  far 
the  largest  on  record  and  approximately  double  the  1940-44  average.  Acreage 
was  increased  from  1,050,000  acres  in  1948  to  1,334,000  this  year.    One  of 
the  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  sharp  upward  trend  in  acreage 
since  I946  is  the  opening  of  new  irrigation  systems  in  or  near  the  principal 
areas  already  producing  cotton.    Devaluation  of  the  peso  on  July  22,  1948, 
from  the  equivalent  of  20,6  cents  to  14.4  cents  enhanced  cotton  prices  in 
terms  of  Mexican  currency  and  provided  a  strong  incentive  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  1949.    A  further  stimulus  to  production  was  the  liquidation  in 
1947-48  of  all  surplus  stocks  accumulated  during  the  war  period  and  the 
initiation  of  improvements  in  the  ginning  and  handling  of  cotton  that  made 
the  Mexican  staple  more  readily  acceptable  in  foreign  markets. 

In  the  United  States  the  1949  crop  of  15,446,000  bales  (October  1 
estimate)  is  $60,000  bales  or  3,8  percent  larger  than  the  1948  crop  of 
14,868,000  bales  and  is  the  seventh  largest  on  record.    The  acreage  increase 
from  22,768,000  to  25,907,000  acres  amounted  to  I3.8  percent.    Yields  in 
1949,  however,  over  the  Cotton  Belt  as  a  whole  are  expected  to  average  only 
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286.2  pounds  per  acre  compared  vd.th  313.1  in  194-8.    Acreage  increases  vrere 
reported  from  all  cotton  producing  States  but  yields  and  production  ?rere 
reduced  in  all  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  by  excessive  rain  and  unusu- 
ally heavy  boll  weevil  damage.    Favorable  weather  and  sharp  increases  in 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  the  Western  States ^  especially  Texas  and 
California,  resulted  in  production  increases  that  exceeded  the  losses  in 
the  Central  and  Eastern  cotton  States. 

Production  in  Southern  and  Southeastern  Europe  increased  again  this 
year  to  a  total  of  about  207,000  bales,  compared  -vrith  166,000  last  year 
and  a  prevrar  average  of  14-7,000  bales.    Most  of  the  increase  this  year  was 
accounted  for  by  Greece  and  Yugoslavia. 

Reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  only  fragmentary  but  indicate  that 
the  194-9  crop  may  have  been  around  200,000  bales  larger  than  a  re>/ised 
estimate  of  2,600,000  for  1948.    Substantial  quantities  of  Soviet  cotton 
were  made  available  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  in 
1948-49  as  in  other  postwar  jep^rs  but  apparentD.y  were  far  short  of  the  needs 
of  those  countries  as  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  United  States  exports  to 
the  group 'as  a  whole  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  from  99,000  bales  in 
19Zi.7-48  to  263,000  in  I948-49.    A  smaller  increase  in  exports  of  cotton 
from  Brazil  to  these  countries  also  was  reported. 

Early  reports  on  the  1949  crop  in  Turkey  indicate  probable  production 
at  367,000  bales  which  is  59,000  bales  higher  than  last  year's  above-average 
crop.    These  figures  may  later  prove  to  be  too  high  because  statistics  on 
consumption,  exports,  and  year-end  stocks  for  recent  years  do  not  account 
for  disappearance  of  the  supplies  indicated  by  production  at  this  level. 
Export  demand  for  Turkish  cotton  is  strong,  however,  since  price  supports 
were  abandoned  "by  the  government  last  year  and  several  trade  agreements 
involving  sale  of  cotton  vrere  concluded  vdth  European  countries.  Any 
surplus  derived  from  the  1949  crop  should  be  easily  disposed  of  on  fof*eign 
markets  under  present  conditions  relating  to  prices  and  exchange  controls. 

Production  estimates  for  China  this  year  are  highl^r  speculative  in 
viev:  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  collecting  data,  but  such  data  as  are 
available  indicate  a  1949  crop  of  around  1,860,000  bales  or  about  255,000 
bales  helavj  the  estimate  for  1948.    The  r.iill  industry  and  home  industries 
in  China  consumed  between  3.0  and  3,1  million  bales  of  cotton  in  1948-49. 
Since  imports  are  difficult  to  obtain  under  present  conditions,  efforts 
YD.11  be  made  to  bring  about  a  sharp  increase  in  production  next  year. 

V/eather  conditions  were  more  favorable  in  India  this  year  and  a  crop 
of  about  2,4  million  bales  is  expected,  compared  vath  the  small  crop  of 
about  1,960,000  bales  in  1948-49-    Acreage  is  reported  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  11,055,000  acres  estimated  for  1948-49  and  yields  are 
expected  -to  be  higi'ier  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Growing  conditions  in  Paid. s tan  have  been  favorable  so  far  this  year 
but  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  the  2,715,000  acres  reported  for  1948-49. 
On  this  basis  a  crop  of  around  900,000  bales  is  expected  in  1949-50,  or 
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about  75,000  bales  more  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    Most  of  the  crop  mil  be 
available  for  export  because  the  mill  and  home  industries  usually  require 
only  about  150,000  bales  annually.    At  least  three-fourths  of  the  cotton 
is  American-Upland  type  and  export  demand  is  strengthened  hj  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  cotton  may  be  paid  for  in  sterling.    Prices  are  slightly  higher 
than  those  for  comparable  qualities  of  United  States  cotton. 

The  194.9  crop  'of  101,000  bales  in  Korea  is  30  to  4-0  percent  larger  than 
those  of  the  3  previous  years  but  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  prevrar  and 
rartimc  averages..    The  goal  for  19/i.9- vras  set  at  14-4,000  bales.    Pressure  for 
greater  Droduction  of  food  crops  has  limited  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
postwar  years.    The  mill  and  hom.e  industries  consumed  a  total  of  120,000 
bales  in  194-8-4-9  and  are  expected- to- require  at  least  50,000  bales  in  194-9-50 
after  consuming  the  entire  194-9  crop. 

The  Argentine  cotton  crop  novf  being  planted  is  not  expected  to  vary 
much  from  the  /+4.6,0O0  bales  harvested  in  194-8-4-9  from  1,235,000  acres.  A 
shortage  of- labor  is  still' the  principal  factor  retarding  efforts  to  increase 
cotton  production  in •Argentina .    Production  during  the  past  3  years  has 
averaged  little  more  than  mill  requirements ^  leaving- little  surplus  for 
export.    Mill  requirements  this  year  may  reach  400,000  bales,  leaving  only 
about  50,000  bales  for  e^qjort.  • 

The  194-9-50  crop  in  Brazil  also  being  planted  (in  South  Brazil)  at  the 
present  time  cannot  be  estmated  accurately  until  early  in  1950  but  severe 
drouglit  conditions  reported  in  September  indicate  acreage  rmj  not  equal,  that 
of  1948-49  and  production  can  hardly  exceed  last  year's  crop  of  1,500,, 000 
bales  unless  weather  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  during  the' 
remainder  of  the  year.    Labor  is  still  scarce  and  new  land  is  not  being 
made  available  for  cotton  cultivation  on  the  scale  maintained  in  recent 
years.    The  average  quality  of  the  Sao  Paulo  crop  in  1948-49  T'^as  much  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year  according  to  official  cotton  classification 
reports . 

Peru '  s  1949-50  crop  now-  being  planted  is  expected  to  return  to  a  more 
normal  (postv/ar)  level  of  around  300,000  bales,  compared  with  last  yearns 
lor  crop  of  264,000  bales.    Mill  consumption  of  60,000  bales  v.rill  leave  a 
maximum  export  surplus  of  only  about  200,000  bales  rdth  practically  no  old- 
crop  cotton  on  hand  to  add  to  the  surplus. 

No  information  is  available  from  Par  a  ^^-^u  ay  to  indicate  any  substantial 
variation  from  last  year's  crop  of  50,000  bales. 

Eg:rpt ' s  1949  cotton  crop  is  nov;  estimated  officially  at  l,6l6,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross)  from  1,754,000  acres,  indicating  a  decrease  of  12  percent 
in  production  from  an  area  increased  by  17'  percent.    Last  year's  figures 
vfere  1,836,000  bales  from  1,496,000  acres.     In  early  reports  for  1949  a  crop 
of  over  2,000,000  bales  was  anticipated  by  private  sources.    Yield  per  acre 
as  indicated  from  the  official  figures  is  44-2  pounds  or  25  percent  belovf  the 
589  pounds  reported  in  I948.    The  damage  done  by  cotton  bollworm  and  leaf- 
viorm  this  year  in  the  northern  delta  provinces,  where  practically  all  of 


the  extra  long-staple  cotton  is  grovm,  mav  have  been  overestimated  in  early 
reports.    Varying  amounts  of  this  kind  of  infestation  are  reported  every 
year  but  are  usually  kept  under  control  with  relatively  sraal3.  damage. 

Planting  of  the  194-9-50  crop  in  Uganda  Yras  delayed  for  several  weeks 
by  drought.    The  total  acreage  planted  is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  1,551,000  acres  harvested  in  1948-49  but  due  to  late  planting,  yields 
may  be  considerably  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.    A  crop  of  only  250,000 
to  275,000  bales  is  expected  this  year,  compared  with  a  near  record  of 
317,000  in  I9/+B-49. 

No  information  is  available  from  the  Anglo-Egi^'ptian  Sudan  and  other 
cotton  areas  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  but  drought  at  planting  time  was 
rather  general  and  no  appreciable  increases,  if  any,  are  expected. 

The  1949-50  crop  in  French  Tfest  Africa  is  estj^mated  at  35,000  bales, 
an  increase  of  12,0.00  over  that  in  1948-49-    In  Angola  a  crop  of  25,000 
bales  is  expected  this  year,  representing  an  increase  of  5,000  bales.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  production  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa  vd.ll  be  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  the  1948-49  crops  of  220,000  and 
110,000  bales,  respectively. 


